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PREFACE. 


PT. E Aube of the following Diſcourſe, is a ſerious, 
and, he hopes, an unprejudiced Clergyman of the Church 
of England. He conceals his name, becauſe he is not 
impelled by any motives of vanity to venture on publi- 
cation; and he has publiſhed, becauſe the ſentiments 
which he maintains, ſeem to coincide with the moſt 
uſeful purpoſes, which the late Faſt could be intended 
to promote. Thoſe ſentiments, indeed, are not likely to 


attract popularity, by ſlaviſh adulation, or ſeditious invec- 


tive: they flatter the prejudices of uo party, and are honeſtl y 
intended to reform ſuch immoralitics as may juſtly be 1 im- 


puted to all. 


His ego gratiora diclil alia eſſe ſcio: fed me vera pro 
gratis loqui, etfi meim ingeniuy non moneret, neceſſitas 
cogit. Vellem equidem vobis placere, Quirites : ſed multa 
mal Vos ſalvos eſſe, qualicungue erga me an imo futuri is. 


Orat. T. Q. Capitolini, Liv. lib. tert. ab urbe condiri, 


ERRATA & CORRIGENDA, 
| | 
1. line 1. after this dele ſemi-colon, add a colon. 
7. line 10. they ſhould have been printed in Roman letter, 
19. line 38. % the note of admiration, and add a colon. 
26. in the Nore, for Eteaclus, read Eteoclus. ED 
28, line 37. at Hicted, read a comma inſtead of a ſemi- colon. 


LUKE: XIII. Ver. 2. and z. 


Suppoſe ye, that theſe Galileans were ſinners, above all the Galileans, becauje 
they ſuffered ſuch things 1 felt Jeu nay; out, except ye repent, ye ſhall all 


likewiſe periſh. 


7 H F. e on which theſe . were ſpoken, is this: ENT IDO 
Gaulonites, a man of a moſt boiſterous and intrepid temper, had raiſed a ſedition 
in Galilee, under the pretence of reſcuing his countrymen from the ignomi- 
nious preſſure of the Roman yoke. Unfortunately Fanariciſm was at hand, to 
ſupply fuel to thoſe flames which Faction had kindled. Hence the followers of 
Judas, in that blindneſs of underſtanding, and that frenzy of paſhon, into which 
they had been ſeduced by their leader, reſolved to pay no tribute, but in the 
Temple; to acknowledge no king, but Jehovah. After this overt-act of 
avowed oppoſition to the Romans, and of perlonal indignity againſt Cæſar 
himſelf, they appeared at the public ſacrifices, intending, no doubt, by the 
vehemence of their clamours, and the notoriety of their example, to ſpread 
wide a ſpirit of inſurrection among the inhabitants of Jeruſalem. Their defiga 
was, however, cruſhed by the activity of Pilate ; and it is remarkable that their 


offence was puniſhed, on the ſame ſpot where it was committed. — In the 


Temple they had determined to refuſe the tribute which Cæſar claimed: — in the 
* they were cut off by Cæſar s Repreſentative. 


Some Jews, it ſeems, pod taken occaſion to mention the fate of theſe 
: W men to jeſus; and from the ſharpnels of his reply we may infer 
the malignity of their motives. - Forgettul of their own fins, and altogether 
unalarmed at the puniſhment that 5 them, they looked der with ſavage 
triumph to the miſeries of the deluded Galileans. For this reaſon our bleſſed 
Lord at once mortified their vanity; and rouſed them from their inſenſibility. 

—— | 


| . Vid. Joſephus ate lib. xviii. cap, 1. Edit. Genev. 1635. 


uncharitableneſs. 
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Suppoſe ye, ſaid he, that theſe Galileans were ſinners above all the Galileans, 
becauſe they ſuffered ſuch things? I tell you nay ; but except ye repent, ye 
ſhall all likewiſe periſh. — Doubtleſs the Galileans had been ſinners — their 
calamities, too, were juſtly and evidently the effects of their ins. But from 
theſe ſins, however atrocious, from thoſe calamities, however ſevere, no con- 
cluſion could be drawn either for the comparative innocence or ſecurity of their 
countrymen — None for their innocence, becauſe the accuſed who“ ſuffered 
ſuch things, were not ſinners above all other Galileans'— none for their 
ſecurity, becauſe the accuſers themſelves, unleſs they repented, were likewiſe 
doomed © to periſh,” _ 


In the words of my text you may obſerve a kind of indirect cenſure, which 
you will readily allow to have been, on the part of Chriſt, moſt deſervedly 
applied, and moſt graciouſly intended — Bue through the ſecret magic force 
of ſelf-deluſion, that cenſure was ſoon forgotten by thoſe to whom our Lord 
addreſſed himſelf; and in proceſs of time, the ſentence accompanying it was 
executed with a moſt aſtoniſhing exactneſs. —It was executed by the very 
conquerors who had ſlain the Galileans ; in conſequence of the very crimes 
for which the Galileans periſhed ; and on the perſons, or, at leaſt, on the im- 
mediate deſcendants of thoſe very men, who had © told Chriſt of the Galileans,” 
in order to ſport with their misfortunes, and to blacken their guilt. 


Theſe things are written for our admonition. — Whether we examine the 
private or the public condutt of mankind, we may obſerve that the temptations 
of pleaſure, and wealth, and power, are hoſtile even to their temporal feli- 
city. Inattentive to the hand that protects, and the eye that watches over 
them, intoxicated with ſucceſs, and pampered with indulgence, nations as 
well as individuals often abandon themſelves to the wildeſt deſires of the human 
heart. With an involuntary, or perhaps an acquired indifference to their own 
firuation, with the pride, though not the malevolence of Jews, they recount 
the faults, and vindicate the ſufferings of other ſtates ; and, at laſt, in the 
miadſt of all their gay amuſements, and all their towering projects, are themſelves 
overtaken by deſtruction as by a whirlwind. This conduct, ſtrange as it may 

appear in beings who are endowed with faculties to recall the paſt, and to 
explore the future, muſt not always be imputed to hypocriſy, or deliberate 

— Where no reſtraints of falſe ſhame can be ſuppoſed to 

operate, and the actions of men are ſheltered from impertinent and unfriendly 
inſpection, few have the courage to deſcend into the depths of their own 
boſons, to ſearch out every latent corruption, and to provide againſt every 

diſtant evil, to which they are peculiarly expoſed, — Much lefs, then, ſhould 

we wonder at their lethargy, amidft the common danger, where each man 

ſhifts off from himſelf what egrally concerns his neighbour, and what his 
neighbour equally neglefts ; where all confide in others for expedients which 
| | none 


1 

none have the reſolution to employ ; where every doubt is miſconſtrued 
into ſingularity, and every fear aſcribed to cowardice; where the blind 
lead the blind, and the audacious harden the audacious: where indo- 
lence makes the beſt of men unwilling to anticipate, what, as deſpair 


tells them, cannot be prevented; and the worſt, quite plunged in the enjoy- 


ments of to-day, ſet at defiance every miſchief which to- morrow may 
produce. 


One difference there is indeed in the diſpenſations of Providence, as they 
eventually affect men in their collective and ſeparate capacities; and at one, 
it is moſt neceſſary for me to point out, and for you to remember — I mean, 

that whatever inequality of diſtribution may be obſerved among particular 
men, the rewards and puniſhments of nations are uniformly and viſibly 
accompliſhed in this life. The honeſt endeavours of individuals are often 
diſappointed ; their upright actions are miſrepreſented; nor do they, in the 
fight of the world, receive any recompence, however their minds may be for- 
tified againſt unmerited diſtreſs, by the hopes of future retribution But 
in the affairs of nations, the proofs of a Providence are not left to be col- 
lected by the low deductions of analogy : — they are written in the clear 
and broad characters of experience; and it is ſcarcely poſſible to mention any 
one uncorrupted people, who have been rotally deſtroyed An enemy may 
have diſturbed their repoſe, or an oppreſſor may have iavaded their rights: 
but virtue has ever produced ſuch harmony of opinion, and ſuch concentration. 
of ſtrength, among thoſe who happily formed at once the beſt and the greateſt 
part of the citizens: it has inſpired them with ſuch wiſdom in the council, 
and ſuch vigour in the field: it has furniſhed ſo many reſources both to repair 
miſcarriage, and to improve ſucceſs, that they have at laſt riſen ſuperior to 
the machinations of internal perfidy, and to the aſſaults of outward force.- 
In private life, we ſee men of the moſt licentious morals, whoſe Jud e 

is reſerved by almighty God to the laſt day, and the luſtre of whoſe happineſs, 
unclouded by the intervention of adverſity, ſets only in the grave. But 
there is upon record no one inſtance of a whole people, whom God, after 


delivering them over to an infatuated and reprobate mind, has not finally 
viſited with the ſcourge of his — 


The fact is inconteſtible, and the reaſon is obvious: for while the general ten- 
dency of fin to produce miſery, is aſcertained by experience, and while moral 
evil, when cloſely analyſed, is known to reſolve itfelf into natural, it is 
not inconſiſtent with the honour of God to continue even his abuſed mercies 
to particular perſons ; to grant a partial impunity to tranigreflors, where the 
inſtantaneous exerciſe of juſtice might immediately and almoſt excty/ively involve in 
the puniſhment thoſe who did not ſhare in the guilt; to leave men in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of external advantages, while their minds, PErnaps, « are inwardly racked 
with the moſt poignant anguiſh. 


On. 
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who conſtitute a Hate; and that ſtate, including a community © 
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On the other hand, ſtates can ſuffer only in the aggregate character in which 
they offend. Religion tells you, that their ſufferings g to be inflicted, ſince 
it were fruitleſs to ſuſpend the rigours of juſtice among thoſe, whom mercy, 
inſtead of leading them to reformation, would plunge more deeply in guilt. 
From reaſon you may learn, that their ſufferings muy? be inflicted, e the 
ſuccours, which, among inaividuale, are ſupplied by the righteous to the wicked, 
and by the proſperous to the happy, can have no place among a people who 
are corrupt wrthout exception, and therefore are, without even a partial exemption, 
expoſed to the conſequences of that corruptian. e 


As the popular repreſentation of the puniſbments aſſigned to ſtates has been 
extravagantly miſunderſtood by ſome, and unjuſtly ridiculed by others, it may 
not be improper to ſtare clearly and conciſely, what is meant by the expreſſion. 
States are compoſed of individuals; and when I ſay, that the former can be only, 
in the.r co/let/ive capacity, puniſhed in this world, it does not follow, that the 


latter are not expoſed to further puniſhment for the very ſame actions in a future 


world. Nations ſutfer in the ſubverſion of their government, or in the loſs of 
their rights and privileges, or in the defeat of their armies, or in the diminution 
of their treaſures. Theſe public evils are often the effects of public vices, and 
are Hen called prniſhments — thoſe puniſhments affect the ce of perſons 

intereſts and 
relations, which do not extend beyond the grave, is properly ſaid to be capable only 
of ſuch evils or puniſhments as can be inflicted in the preſent life, by the deſtruc- 
tion of thoſe particular intereſts, and the diſſolution of thoſe particular relations.— 
When, therefore, the whole of a people are eriminal, no part can have a right to 
be ſafe — where the niajority are habitually and deſperately wicked, the natural 
conſequences that attend the vices of the many, cannot be prevented by the vir- 
tues of the few; and hence it is, that flagrant and national depravity always 


demands, and always incurs, exemplary and national vifiaiton. 


Vpon ſubjects of general utility, it is moſt 5 and moſt ſaſe, to ſpeak 


a language that is in general uſe ; for in the purſuit of uncommon and unneceſſary 


preciſion, we often excite doubts, where we mean only to prevent miſtakes, 


and extinguiſh the ardour of piety by the very arguments which are employed 
ro diſperſe the gloom of ſuperſtition, Philoſophy, it is true, has introduced 
many ſubtile diſtinctions between the ordinary and extraordinary providence of 
God, and between his general and particular diſpenſations. But theſe diſtinctions 
have, perhaps, no ab/-/uze exiſtence in the nature of things: they are only 
relative to our imperfect modes of conception; and ſerve as reſting-places to 
finite reaſon when fatigued and confounded in contemplating the works of an 
infinite Creator. For this reaſon, I ſhall not enter into profound and intricate 
controverſies, where, among the peremptory and diſcordant declarations of the 
diſputants, the difference of their opinions is rather verbal than real ; and where, 


upon 


1 


upon every hy potheſis which does not profeſſedly deny all divine agency, we are 
authorized to ſay that vice brings on miſery. While this is the caſe, the temporal 
calamities incident to wicked men are equally to be dreaded, and the moral 
diſpenſations of their Maker are equally to be approved, whether the ſinner 
becomes wretched by the operation of ordinary or extraordinary laws, by phyſical 
neceſſity, or by judicial interpoſition. The deſigns of God are perfectly con- 
ſiſtent with each other, however we may be pleaſed to diſtinguiſh them by forenſic 
or philoſophical appellations. Though 7udgments, in the common acceptation 
of the word, be totally excluded, the vicious man can derive no advantage from 
the excluſion, becauſe he ye ſtands expoſed to the ſad conſequences of his vice, 
in a regular and eſtabliſhed ſeries of natural cauſes. 


Under the government of that Being, by whom thole cauſes are appointed 
and controuled, ſeeming contingencies are the reſult of real and unalterable 
deſign, — Events, whether near or remote, whether trifling or important in 
our uncertain eſtimation, whether beneficial or fatal ro our worldly intereſts, 
whether they affect families or kingdoms, whether they depreſs the moſt exalted, 
or elevate the moſt obſcure characters, are, each of them, ſubject ro the direction 
of unerring wiſdom, and each of them conducive to the accompliſhment of that 
extenſive plan, the inſtruments of which are all the actions of all the creatures 
whom God has formed, and the end of which 1s their ſupreme and univerſal 
good, We may further obſerve, that while the projects of the wiſe, and the actions 
of the virtuous, more viſibly coincide with the purpoſes of the Almighty, 
thoſe purpoſes are virtually promoted by the very cauſes which may ſeem to 
obſtruct them, by the {tratagems of the cunning, by the oppreſſions of the cruel, 
and by the uſurpations of the ambitious. 


Whatever ſcenes, therefore, of confuſion may preſent themſelves to our views, 
which are dim, on, becauſe they are confined, the Deity does not fit an inactive 
unconcerned ſpectator of what is paſſing in the world. — When nation riſes up 
againſt nation, when thouſands periſh in the hayock of battle, and ten thouſands 
are weeping in ſecret amidſt the loſs of their friends, and the plunder of their 
property, it were the exceſs of impiety to imagine, that he who keepeth Iſrael, 
llumbereth or ſleepeth. 1 hough on ſome occaſions we diſcover nothing beyond 
permiſſion or connivance on the part of God, he, on thoſe very occaſions, performs 
| ſome acts of direct and poſitive appointment. Even where he ſeems careleſſly to 
have thrown the reins on the neck of human paſſion ; where ignorant men ſup- 
poſe the rigour of his government to be relaxed, and wicked men make their 
boaſt that his ? arm is ſhortened ;” from afar he diſcerns the preciſe point at 
which it is moſt fitting to curb the impetuoſity of his creatures, and to ſay, 
c hitherto ſhall ye come.” In truth, the moſt ſecret counſels of man are not 
ſcreened from Him, who by“ underſtanding ſtretched out the heavens :” nor 
do the moſt intricate or unwieldy machines of government create any embar- 
42 raſſment 


= 
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raſſment to that power, before which © the nations are counted as the ſmal! 
duſt in the balance.” * : | 


Enough has been advanced, I hope, to convince you, that the ſame providence 
which preſides over the intereſts of individuals, determines alſo the fate of na- 
tions: and if this fact be eſtabliſhed, it follows that the moral government of 
God is never at variance with the natural, and that the ſtability of public hap- 
pineſs muſt depend on the integrity of public manners. Such, therefore, is the 
wile conſtitution of things, that virtue becomes to every people the molt effec- 
tual preſervative, not only againſt inward decay, but external violence, Vice, 
on the other hand, inſenſibly, but ſurely, leads to danger. 


That a corrupted ſtare contains within itſelf the ſeeds of its own deſtruction, 
and that, cheriſhed as it may be by ſome tranſient gleam of proſperity, it cannot 
ſuſtain the rude blaſts of adverſe fortune, are poſitions not leſs ſupported by the 
reaſonings of philoſophers, than by the evidence of hitiorians. The ſame cauſes, 
it is well known by the ſpeculatiſt, muſt ever produce the ſame effects, whether 
the ſubjects on which they operate, be many or few: and with reſpect to the 
number of thoſe who are holden together by the bonds of wickedneſs, and 
would © ſtrengthen themſelves in their ungodlineſs, a number, inſtead 
of arreſting the uplifted ſtroke, ſerves only, at once, to accelerate it, by multiplying 
offenders, through the hopes of impunity, and to aggravate it by increaling the 
enormity of their offences, Ten righteous men may, in ſome extraordinary 
caſe, extend the reward of their perſonal merit to a whole city; but the com- 
bined efforts of ten thouſand unrighteous men are of no avail againſt that Being, 
who may indeed be propitiated while his preſence is acknowledged“ in the till 
{mall voice ;” but who cannot be oppoſed, when * the windows from on high 
are opened, and the foundations of the earth do ſhake,” You well remember 
the conditions on which Sodom might have been ſpared; and can you then forget 
the reaſons for which Nineveh, after the ſucceſsful interpoſitioꝝ vf one prophet, 
and the neglected warnings of another, was at laſt over!brown A 8 8 N 


Moſt conſiſtent and moſt intereſting is the leſſon, which ſacred and profane 

hiſtory alike inculcates, in oppoſition to thoſe who would reſolve all events into 

human agency, independent of the divine, and who ſuppoſe the purſuits and 

the fortunes of men to be determined by the impulſe of blind chance, or the 

_ decrees of irrefiſtible fatality. After the meaſure of their guilt was filled 

up, he Canaanites were vanquiſhed and exterminated. The Jews took poſſeſſion 
their land ; and when they had, in their turn, apoſtatiſed from the God who 


firſt eſtabliſhed, and then protected them, they were dragged into captivity. 
immerſed in voluptuouſneſs, and enervated by floth, the Perſians funk under 
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1 
the ſhock, when attacked by the brave and uncorrupted Greeks — But ſoon 
was the courage of the victors enfeebled by the luxury of thoſe whom they had 
ſubdued; and they fell an eaſy, | muſt add, an inglorious prey, to the hardy 
_ veterans of Rome. —— Afterwards, the Romans th-mſelves were deſtroyed, 
When the generous ſentiments, the manly purſuits, and the auſtere manners of 
their aaceſtors had fallen into diſule, and even into contempt : when a ſpirit of 
ambition had inflamed the higher ranks, when a ſpirit of inſurrection had divided 
the lower ranks, and a ſpirit of effeminacy and debauchery had poiſoned 4, ranks 
indiſcriminately. Then deſtruction, to, was accompliſhed by a rabble of barba- 
r:ans, whom hey defied without the power of reſiſting chem; but whom, in the 
times of ancient valour, they mw:241 have defied without the imputation of raſhneſs, 
and, in the times of ancient diſcipline, they would havercfitted withoutdithculty,— 
Had no ſwarms of Goths and Vandals ruſhed down upon the Romans; had the 
*© blaſl of the terrible ones not been as the ſtorm againſt the wall ;” their ruin 
might have been delayed, but not averted, —— The mutinous ſpirit of the 
provinces, the brutal depravity ot the citizens, and the outrageous licentiouſnels 
of the ſoldiers, would ſoon have produced the ſame effects, with circumſtances 
equally tremendous. Unque ionably the vices of the conquered have even 
proved more pernicious than the arms of the conquerors z and it may be laid 
down as an invariable maxim, that no empire, however fruitful in reſources, 
_ extenſive in dominion, or conſpicuous in fame, can long ſubſiſt, after it hath 
_ ceaſed to be virtuous. — Oſtentatious magnificence, and the appearance even 
of formidable iirength, it may ſtill preſerve ; — but on the firſt breakings of 
thoſe tempeſtis which hang over all the aims of thoughtleſs and aſpiring men, 
its unſuſpected weakneſs will be inevitably expoſed in its wnferejeen perdition. 


Curious it 1s to obſerve the rapid ſtrides, with which the moſt celebrated ſtates 
| have deſcended from the airy and ſlippery eminences of greatneſs, to miſery 
and to ſhame. When the ſword has been ſheathed, and every alarm far removed 
by the ſucceſſes of war, ingenuity and diligence are uſually employed in im- 
proving thoſe inventions, to which men have been led by accident, or incited 
by neceſſity. —— Refinement ſucceeds to improvement, and is itſelf followed 
cloſe by corruption. Artificial wants then multiply beyond the power of ſupplying 
them; the dominion of appetite is extended farther and farther, till the objects 
of gratification, with whatever diverſity they have been combined, and to what- 
ever perfection they may have been wrought up, are almoſt exhaulted. —— The 
luſt of pleaſures gives new force to the Juſt of wealth, becauſe wealth only can 
furniſh the materials of enjoyment. — To the depravity of private morals ſuc- 
ceeds the extinction of public ſpirit, and all become ripe for revolt, becauſe all 
are eager for plunder. Complaints are then reciprocally urged and rerorted, by 
thoſe who cannot govern, and thoſe who wil! not obey. Laws enacted to pre- 
vent evaſion and violation, are, themſelves, evaded by new artifices, and violated 
with greater audacity. Secret cabals are formed; open tumults break out 
till ſome daring uſurper rivets, in one lucky moment, the fetters of deſpotiſm 
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en a lawleſs, helpleſs multitude ; or ſome foreign enemy, invited by the facility 
of conqueſt, bends down their necks to the galling yoke of ſervitude, 


In this diſmal catalogue of national evils, it well becomes us to remark ſome 
circumſtances which conſlitute, I think, the heavieſt part of human diſtreſs ; 
which carry with them the ſharpeſt mortification to our vanity, and at the ſame 
time ſuggeſt to our humbled reaſon, the moſt ſalutary cautions. In certain 
ſtages of excellence, and in certain favourable fituations, the arts are known to 
ſtrengthen the intellectual powers of men, and to enlarge the ſphere of their 
operation. But the ſame arts, when they have degenerated into a vicious affec- 
tation, and are, to an exceſſive degree, intermixed with extraneous cauſes, de- 
bilitare the underſtanding, and deprave the heart. Inſtead of furniſhing the 
conveniences, they multiply, without bounds, the ſuperfluities of life; and lead 
on in their train, not only that falſe taſte which prefers the ſpecious to the ſolid, 
but thoſe feveriſh and inſatiable appetites which every principle of reaſon, and 
every reſtraint of law, will be at laſt inſufficient to controul. The arts are 
indeed auxiliary to commerce; and commerce, in the exaggerated language of 
its panegy riſts, is {aid to fwell the tide of national wealth, to faſten the bonds 
of national union, to animate the meaſures of a people with new vigour, and to 
throw new {plendour around their name. Theſe advantages, I confeſs, are 
derived from commerce; but they are derived cendiianally, and with reſtric- 
tions they continue % long only, as the encroachments of monopoly are 
ſaverely checked, and the price of commodities is regulated upon wiſe and 
enlarged principles; ſo long as the middle ranks of men are content to receive 
protection, while they enjoy the fruits of induſtry, without panting tor the 
diſtinctions which cheriſh lazineſs; ſo long as innovation either in manners or 
laws is ſtrictly watched, and every change in the employments or the amuſe— 
ments of private life 's made ſubſerv ent, not to the vanity or the avarice of indi- 
viduals, but to the public ged. But commerce, while it brings in opulence 
and power, does not always bring with them their correctives; and, without 
correctives, they have ever been obſerved to corrupt. When therefore the tor- 
rent of corruption once breaks in upon the manners of a people, it ruſhes for- 
ward with increaſing rapidity : it ſoon bears down all the barriers which private 
example, or public authority can oppoſe ; and at laſt plunges every great and 
every good quality 1 in one eee deluge of iniquity. 


hae ſaid that we vices of nations are generally to be aſcribed to their lux- 
ury, and that luxury always terminated in their ruin. - But the aſſertion is 
conteſted. We are told that national cor ruption and luxury are terms of vague 
import; that men of churliſh tempers and contracted views are more ready to 
miſapply than to explain thoſe terms; that public evils bring along with them 
their own remedy by an eventual, though an indirect increaſe of public happi- 
neſs ; ; and that even the vices of individuals contribute to the advantage of the 


community. 
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community. Thus the exceſſes of the voluptuary, like the auſterities of the 
recluſe, triumph in the ſuffrage of perverted reaſon; and it is not eaſy to check 
every emotion of contempt, when the advocates for ſenſuality commend each 
other for the !iberality of their ſentiments, and the depth of their penetration. 


Of theſe ſpeculatiſts, who make every ſyſtem of morals to be dependent on that 
of politics, and who ſacrifice principles, hitherto eſteemed invariable, to thoſe 
which ever have been, and ever mult be, fluctuating and problematical, ſome are 
actuated by the pride of ſingularity ; others, by the hopes of eſcaping from their 
own ſecret apprehenſions, when they have inſpired their fellow-citizens with a 
kind of contagious confidence ; and more, I am afraid, by the deteſtable expec- 
tation of puſhing their own intereſts moſt effectually, amidſt the ſupineneſs and 
falſe ſecurity, which their artifices have produced. But, whatever be their 
motives, which charity itſelf would be ſtaggered to pronounce honourable, 
their arguments are profeſſedly reſted on the uſefulneſs of luxury; and from its 
uſefulneſs, the tranſition, in ſhallow and precipitate judgments, is not difficult, 
to its innocence, and even meritoriouſneſs. This queſtion therefore deſerves to 
be ſeriouſly and fully examined, where the cauſes of national depravity are the 
topics of inveſtigation ; for, if any people ſhould be perſuaded that they are leſs 
ſinful than other nations have been, they will inſtantly ſuppoſe themſelves 1n leſs 
danger of ſuffering what other nations have ſuffered. 


A ſtate may be rich and powerful — but the cauſes of political, as well as 
phyſical good, have their /imitations. As exceſhve heat is found to conſume, 
inſtead of cheriſhing, and exceſſive light dazzles rather than directs, fo ec 
power and riches have always proved fatal to thoſe intereſts, which a moderate 
ſhare of each has been known to promote. Let me not be miſunderſtood. — 
To condemn the acquiſition of money indifcriminately, were more becoming the 
romantic ſpeculatiſt, than the impartial reaſoner. — In the improved ſtate of 
ſociety, wealth becomes in ſome degree neceſſary to the energy of military opera- 
tions, to the dignity of civil government, and even to the comforts of Comeltic 
life. — It ſtimulates invention, and invigorates labour: it encourages population, 
by conferring upon every man what he may enjoy without interruption, and 
impart without diminution ; and it preſerves liberty, by making him both 
anxious and able to ſecure what he has obtained. But when the chaſm that 
ſubſiſts between the higher and the inferior orders of men, is not filled up, or 
the diſtinctions that ought to ſeparate them, are effaced by unitormity of wick— 
edneſs; when the inundation of riches produces ar] poverty, which, co— 
operating with pride, always terminates in a poverty that is 7%; when the 
neglect of frugality expoſes even the laborious to all thoſe miſeries which the 

lazy juſtly ſuffer without an effort to alleviate them, the ſtate is equally endan- 
gered by private opulence and public want. On the one ha d, wealth acquires. 
an undue importance, from the extravagant value that opinion ſtamps upon it : 

by an 
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and the poſſeſſors, finding their influence to inereaſe with their ambition, are ſoon 
encouraged to oppre/s thoſe whom they have ſucceſsfully attempted to corrupt, 
and to impoveriſh by corruption. On the other hand, the multitude by d 
fink down into the ſame meanneſs of diſpoſition, and the ſame groſſneſs of ſenti- 
ment, that once induced the Cappadocians to continue in vaſſalage from habit, 
and from choice. Harraſſed by defires they know not how to gratify, they ſoon 
become indifferent to rights, of which the exifence is almoſt forgotten with the 
uſe ; they gladly refign a precaricas freedom for the ſake of an indolent and 
mercenary ſervitude ; and when the perverfion of their rights is adduced to juſ- 
tify the cruelties of uſurpation, however we may deteſt the inſolence of the 
oppreſſor, who makes the plea, we can ſcarcely commilerate the ſufferings of the 
wretches, againſt whom it is urged. EE. 


In civil, as well as religious concerns, the _—_— of men are often amuſed, 
and their reaſon beguiled by groundleſs diſtinctions. They ſuffer themſelves to 

be comforted under known evils by plauſible and confident harangues upon the 
efficacy of unknown reſources ; and are perſuaded, that one State may be on the 
whole benefited, by the very practices by which another State has been entirely 
ſubverted. Hence the moſt elaborate defences have been produced in favour of 
relative luxury, and nations have been reconciled to their crimes, or rather 

flattered into a conviction that they have the efficacy of virtue. aig ae 


It is not merely to the love of paradox, that ſuch defences owe their currency, — 
Few men have the prudence to diſtruſt, and yet fewer have the intrepidity to 
examine, the ſoundneſs of thoſe opinions which ſtrike in with their own inclina- 
tions and habits. While they intend only to indulge their own ſenſual appetites, 
they can, upon reflection, juſtify the indulgence, by ſaying that the pureſt ſtreams 
iſſue from an impure ſource: that the luxury charged upon themſelves is rather 
nominal than real: that it circulates wealth, encourages afhduity, and cauſes 
the wants of the poor to be ſupphed by the ſuperllultß⸗ f the opulent. 


True it is, that God often extracts good from ill, and converts even the irre- 
gularity of his creatures to the honour of his government. But evils, /o far as 
they are evils, ought to be lamented; and they, alſo, ought to be redreſed, where 
the good reſulting from them is apparently diſproportionate to the aggregate of 
ſuch diſadvantages as are confeſſedly preſent, and of ſuch as are probably 
5 * 8 FFT 


Even in monarchical ſtates, where vanity laviſhes what generoſity would not 
| confer, and where the diſtance that exiſts between the various ranks of ſociety, 
ſomewhat ſlackens the progreſs of vicious emulation, it is not always fate to fis 
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the diſtinctions which ſome men would ſupport in favour of relative luxury. 
But, in a mixed ſtate like our own, where the lower orders of men are lels 
compelled to be dependent on their ſuperiors, and are more able to imitate them; 
where the immediate advantages ariſing from luxury are often confined, 
and the conſequential miſchiefs are moſt rapid and moſt pernicious, thoſe diſtinc- 
tions are, in many reſpects, impertinent. It is not by the ſudden and irreſiſt- 
ible will of a ſuperior, but by the ſteady direction of laws, by the falutary 
diſcipline of manners, and by an habitual liberality of ſentiment, that a free 
people can preſerve their happineſs or their virtue. Among ſuch a people, if 
venality prevail in the lower claſſes of men, as well as the higher, it muſt be 
imputed to ſome imperfection in their morals as well as their policy.“ It generally 
ariſes from the exceſſive refinements of luxury, when all become eager to enjoy 
what ougat to be confined to a few, and when the 1ndigen: are content to earn 
by proſtilulion lome ſhare of thoſe pleaſures, which the rich obtain with greater 
eaſe by their wealth, and iu a far greater degree by their prodigality, I am 
indeed convinced, that many of the advantages aſcribed to relative luxury are 
ideal, many of them trifling, andyet more of them dependent on thoſe external and 
incidental circumſtances, which undergo a continual though a gradual change, 
and, in the end, leave an open field to the ravages of evils, the virulence of 
which they may have occafionally ſoftened, and the eruption of which they may 
have long retarded. To advantages thus hollow and treacherous, we may juſtly 
apply the words of the Prophet: © In the day we make the plant to grow, and 
in the evening we make the ſeed to flouriſh ; but the harveſt is an heap in the 
day of grief, and of deſperate ſorrow.” + 


It is with ſtates as with individuals. -—Among the latter, there are periods, at 
which the moſt ſtubborn and perſevering induſtry languiſhes into ſluggiſhneſs; 
and it is not uncommon to ſee the fame man paſs from the extreme of frugality 
to that of profuſeneſs, and ſquander in corrupt amuſements what he had 
amaſſed by honeſt labour. Thus, in all flouriſhing ſtates, there is a critical 
point, where undiſturbed tranquillity, %, the effect of vigilance and attivity, 
renders men careleſs and inactive; where opulence can no longer gratify the 
deſires which it has excited by the facility, and inflamed by the frequency of 
enjoyment ; where diligence is enfeebled by the violent and unremitted ſtretch of 
the very ſprings which ſet it in motion; where they who have toiled to procure 
the pleaſures of other men, are themſelves impatient to enjoy thoſe pleaſures ; 
where luxury quite d Hains the ſources it for a time ſupplied; and where the wealth, 
that flowing through various channels once diffuſed general proſperity, is ſilently 
drawn within that vortex, in which the avarice of the few is ever ready to collect 
and abforb what the diſſipation of the many has raſhly ſcattered, It is — 
5 N 5 3 
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of the Carthaginians“, that for many years they were neither diſturbed by ſedition, 
nor harraſſed by tyranny. Hut this ſingular felicity could not ſave them from ruin, 
when the prevalence of Aſiatie luxury, and the exorbitant wealth of individuals, 
had introduced corruption into the ſtate. — Many of their inſtitutions, as a 
diſtinguiſhed writer on the ſcience of legiſlation complains, tended to make 
opulence more reſpectable in the public eye than virtue. The pernicious con- 
ſequences of theſe inflitutions were, as he obſerves, retarded by good fortune, 
rather than by good laws : and the juſtneſs of that obſervation was afterwards | 
demonſtrated by the diſtracted counſels and vitiated morals, which preceded the 
overth- ow of chat once virtuous, and once proſperous republic. - After the 
reduction of Carthage, and the defeat of Antiochus, the felicity of Rome ſeemed 
to reſt on the firm pillars of opulence and power.—But the ſtate was, in truth, 
oppreſſed and debilitated by its own enormous weight. Amidſt all the treaſures 
which unwearied diligence could accumulate, or rapine protected by law could 
eExtort ; amidſt the vigour of arms, the luſtre of victory, and the authority of 
dominion, this ſtupendous fabric decayed, tottered, and fell.“ Thou haſt faid 
in thy heart, I will aſcend into heaven; I will exalt my throne above the ſtars 

of God: how art thou fallen from heaven, how art thou caſt down to the earth, 
which did(t weaken the nations!“ + e 15 


Perhaps, within the circle of your 0207 obſervation, other ſtates may be found, 
where all the pleaſures of Aſia are poured into the lap of Senſvuality, and all her 
wealth is cagerly ſeized by the graſp of Avarice. In thoſe ſtates, it might be 
invidious to commend the ſagacity and exalted patriotiſm of the Conſul, who, 
refuſing to pray for the increaſe of the republic, was content to aſk from heaven 
the preſervation of that power, which in his opinion, and in reality too, was 
already great enough. But ſurely every wiſe people will be on their guard 
againſt the diſtant aad poſſible evils of luxury; nor will they truſt to temporary 
and precarious expedients for deliverance from thoſe evils, which other nations 
have ſuffered : they will recolleR, that in ſtates, as well as families, proſperity and 
greatneſs are not convertible terms; that the opulence which makes a people 
happy, ſhould be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that which makes them luxurious; 
and that wide 4s the difterence between the ſtability of an empire, and that 
exceſſive ſtreteh of dominion, which, like gold in its laſt ſtate of expanfion, 


a. 


exchanges ſolid ſtrength for empty and tranſient ſhow. 
The different people, whoſe ſufferings I have had occafion to ſet before you, 


were indiſputably and notoriouſly ſinners — but would it not be hardy to ſay, 


vid. Arift, de Repub. lib. xxi. p. 334 & 335. Edit. Du Val. 
a. I, 1a; xiv. ver, 13 and 19. 
1 See Political Diſquiſitions, vol. 11, p. 63. 
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they were ſinners above all other people? And are we not ourſelves placed in a 
ſituation, where the recollection of our own fins ought to follow the retroſpect 
we have taken of the crimes and the ſufferings that are recorded of paſt ages ? 


In the deſcription which I mean to hold out to your view, I wiſh to abſtain 
from churliſh and declamatory exaggeration ; nor could I, without violenee 
to my own feelings, deſcend either to the ſervility of adulation, or the acrimony 
of factious invective. It is indeed no pleaſing taſk, but it is a moſt important 
one, to know the times and ſeaſons ; to detect every lurking corruption, which 
partiality would colour over, or cowardice diflemble; to mark every alarming 
Bee which, having baffled the power of palliatives, calls for a more ſpe- 
cific and more un/paring treatment. 5 


We cannot avail ourſelves even of the futile pleas that are urged in vindica- 
tion of rela ive luxury. When a frivelous and corrupt emulation has levelled 
all diſtinctions; when it is become 1gnominious for a man to confine his expences 
within the ſphere of his ſtation; when cuilom is ſuppoſed tot every exceſs 
that ithasencouraged; when profuſion rather than parſimony gives the keeneſtedge 
to the rapacity of avarice; when the cravings of artificial appetites are ſo importu- 
nate, as to ſilence not only the milder remonſtrances of diſcretion, but the peremp- 

tory menaces of law itſelf ; when the peſtilential taint of venality has infected all 

| Tanks of men, and all the virtues both of friendſhip and patriotiſm are ſwallowed 
up in the abyſs of ſelfiſhneſs ; the luxury of ſuch a people may be pronounced 
ebjolute ; and abſolute luxu'y has ever been acknowledged indetenſible, and 
almoſt incurable. 


I know that our manners are poliſhed ; that the conveniencies and pleaſures of 
life are moſt abundant z or, in other words, that all the refinements which our 
vices have foſtered, and our vanity has dignified with the name of Liberal Arts, or 
Public Bleſſings, are encouraged among us with a zeal that borders upon extra- 
vagance. | alſo know, that theſe ſpecious advantages are a very inadequate 
compenſation for the miſchiefs that attend them. They always foreboge, and 
often generate, thoſe evils which terminate in national ruin. They were poſſeſſed 
in their utmoſt extent by the Romans, when the deareſt rights of that people were 
ſurrendered up to the infidious encroachments of Auguſtus. They were poſſeſſed 
by the Athenians, when an extravagant and puerile admiration of thoſe arts which 
enervate the mind, as well as poliſh it, an oſtentatious and expenſive ſplendor in 
their buildings, an immoderate paſſion for theatrical amuſements, a laviſh abuſe _ 
of private and of public wealth, diſappointed all the expectations that might 
have been formed from the wiſdom of a Solon, the integrity of a Socrates, and 
the eloquence of a Demoſthenes. By their own vices were thoſe ſelf-conceited, 
ſeif-deluded, ſelf devoted wretches . into the hands of their conqueror. 
e | ad What 
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What is recorded of theſe ſtates, may be extended to all others that have been 
equally corrupt; for that any people ſhould exiſt, whom luxury does not gra- 
dually weaken, and ultimately deſtroy, is a ſuppoſition which hiſtory contradicts, 
which experience does not warrant, and which ſpeculation, however it may tor- 
ture facts, or embelliſh fiction, will be ſcarcely able to ſupport. In order therefore 
to check the triumphs, and to guard againſt the miſrepreſentations, of perſons who 
would infer the juſtneſs of their own ſentiments from any incorredtneſs of expreſ- 
ſion in thoſe who differ from them, I will now recapitulate what has been offered 
to your conſideration on the ſubject of luxury; a ſubject which in ſpeculation is 
always curious, and which in practice is to #s moſt important. 


It were, I confeſs, an abuſe of language, to call that people luxurious, among 
whom the elegant refinements of life, when obtained by diligence and ingenuity, 
are enjoyed with prudence and moderation: but when this ceaſes to be the caſe, 
diligence and ingenuity become public evils by corrupting the public manners, 
and therefore ought to be controuled in their operation, or directed to other 
objects of more unequivocal and more unmi ved utility. Does then the condition 
of man leave no room for the exiſtence of relative luxury? Unqueſtionably it 
does; and the term may be properly applied, where it ſhould be alſo ſtrictly 
confined, to that ſtate of things, in which the evils are few and incidental, while 
the good is ſolid and /afling, — But, even in this ſtate of things, the moſt flattering 
ſtate in which luxury can be ſuppoſed to prevail, and the only ſtate in which it 
ought to be defended, we have no right to ſay that every apprehenſion is irra- 
tional, or every reſtraint ſuperſſuous. So expoſed are the affairs of men to change, 
ſo ſtrong are their propenſities from bad to worſe, fo alluring are the blandiſh- 
ments ſupplied by luxury, and ſo importunate are the deſires excited by it, that 
we cannot, without the groſſeſt improbability, ſuppoſe any whole people to con- 
tinue long within thoſe boundaries which reaſon preſcribes to the caprices of 
appetite, and the dominion of cuſtom. The truth is, that relative luxury has in 
all nations, ſooner or later, degenerated into abſolute. Such is the unavoidable 
tendency of things, and ſuch have been their uniform operations. Occafions 
indeed there are, on which the lenitives of art, or the more ſevere correctives of 

laws, may be applied with ſucceſs.— But, unhappily for mankind, they who ought 
w apply them, are ſeldom ſuperior to the joint temptations of habitual volup- 
tuouſneſs and immediate gain. On the contrary, they are often induced not 
only to withold the remedy, but to cheriſh the diſeaſe ; they treat with derifion 
even the idea of providing for future jafe.y, by preſent renunciation; and they 
affect to conſider it as the conſummation of political wiſdom to encourage the vices 
of thoſe around them, with little hazard of detection from others, and with the 
certainty of much profit to themſelves. 975 8 


However political utility may be ſeparated from moral rectitude; however 
the tenets of ſome men, and the practices of others, may favour the ſeparation; it is 
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not the part of a good citizen to lacken the obligations of virtue. He will trace 
the actions of men from their primary motives to their remoteſt conſequences ; 
he will look upon the criminal application of labour as equally detrimental with 
a total ſuſpenſion ; he will remove the neceſſity of having recourſe to either of 
theſe terrible alternatives, by directing the attention and accommodating the 
intereſts of men to better purſuits. Inſtead of confiding in ſumptuary laws, 
which operate more by prevention than by remedy, and which are ſeldom inft:- 
tut ea till the prevalence of wickedneſs makes it ſcarcely poſſible for them to be 
obſerved, he will lay the foundations of national happineſs in ſuch a reformed 
ſyſtem of politics and education, as will employ the riſing generation wiſely and 
- ic a@dully, without the odium or the inconveniences of a violent and ſudden check 
to the wrong employments of the preſent. Theſe opinions, however prejudice 
may for a time condemn them, experience will, in the iſſue, juſtify. Repugnant 
they are, indeed, to the baſe — narrow ciaftineſs which gratifies private 
ambition and private avarice at the expence of the public manners: but they 
will be found intirely conſiſtent with Car enlarged wiſdom, which, ſelecting the 
beſt means for the beſt purpoſes, intends honeſtly, purfues ſteadily, and executes 
ſucceſsfully. 4 5 


So rooted, and as it were inſtinctive, is the abhorrence of diſſolution, ſo 
vigorous are the ſtruggles exerted to x it, even in its laſt and neareſt approach, 
that from the moſt alarming proofs of decline in any empire, We cannot always 
predetermine the period to which its exiſtence may be prolonged. - By the energy 
of its original conſtitution, by the uſe of occaſional remedies, or by the concur- 
rence of fortunate circumſtances, our own country may tor ſome years mitigate 

the ſeverity of theſe evils which are produced by a ſickly and enormous corpu- 
lency. — But the ſtouteſt and ſoundeſt conſtitution may be deſtroyed : the moſt 
flattering remedies may come too late; and upon contingent circumſtances, the 
_ efficacy and the exiſtence of which are equally unknown, no reaſonable hope can 
be grounded. In the body politic, as in the body natural, there is a degree of 
corruption, which, having reached the firſt principles of life, no longer yields to 
the force of expedients injudiciouſiy applied, or raſhly neglected. — How far 
this may be our own caſe, it well becomes us to enquire ; and to me it ſeems, that 
the unwillingneſs of men to engage in the enquiry, is no doubtful indication, no 
inconſiderable part, of the evil itlelf 


But you will aſk me, Is there no fairer ſide of things? There is, my brethren; 
and I will ſtop to contemplate it, not to amuſe you with phantoms of imaginary 
| happineſs, but to rouſe you from your inſenfibility to that which is real; not to 
gratify your vanity, but to convince you that your ingratiiude leaves you no rom 
to be vain. 1 5 


Venerable for its antiquity, and endeared to us by a long experience of its ole, 
the conſtitution of this country may juſtly challenge the annals of the world to 
— — produce 
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produce an equal, Founded on the ſolid rock of juſtice, cemented by duration, 
and fortified by every expedient that policy could ſuggeſt, it has hitherto with- 
ſtood all the ſhocks of external violence, and all the dark machinations that have 
been employed to undermine it. Complaints, I know, have been urged againſt 
the multiplicity of our civil, and the rigour of our penal laws ;— but when theſ 
laws are compared with ſuch as are eſtabliſhed in other countries, their principles 
will be found equitable, their ſpirit mild, and their adminiſtration moſt impar- 
tial. Although the diſcipline of our armies be excelled in ſome neighbouring 
ſtates, where military ſtrength is perverted into an engine of oppreſhon, their 
valour in every juſt cauſe has long excited the admiration even of their enemies; 
and with regard to that force which forms the peculiar and firmeſt bulwark of 
our ſafety, the ſkill of our commanders, and the intrepidity of our ſeamen, are 
confeſſedly without example. Narrow indeed will be his views, and languid 
his ſatisfaction, who would confine the glory of this country to the wiſdom of 

its laws, and the vigour of its arms. — Polite literature has been cultivated 
among us with a ſucceſs that antiquity only has ſurpaſſed, The mechanic arts 
| have been improved by us, not perhaps to the higheſt perfection of exterior 
elegance, but to the no leſs honourable purpoſes of general utility. In this re- 
ſpe& they have probably reached their ſummit ; and it might be wiſhed that the 
wantonneſs of innovation, and the debaucheries of refinement, ſhould be, in 
future, controuled. As to the more abſtract ſciences, ſo profound have been 
our inveſtigations, and fo important our diſcoveries, that we are permitted to 
take the lead, I ſay not merely of northern Europe, where civilization has ſcarcely 
dawned, nor of thoſe ſouthern parts where ſuperſtition blaſts every effort of 
genius; but of thoſe brave and accompliſhed people, W o are alone entitled to 
diſpute the palm of ſuperiority with us, either in the atchievements of war, or 
in the arts of peace. But, amidſt the advantages that diſtinguiſh this country, a 
very illuſtrious rank muſt be aſſigned to that religion, which is alike exempt from 
the harſhneſs of Calviniſm and the corruptions of Popery ; which preſerves the 
ſacred privileges of revelation, without infringing the no Jeſs ſacred rights of 
reaſon ; which looks, I truſt, with ſome degree of favour, on the worthieſt and 


the ableſt of its teachers, who have been eminent as well for their enlarged 


ſentiments of toleration as for their exemplary piety ; and which no longer lifts 
up the terrors of perſecution over the manly and rational enquirer, who, with- 
out offering any wanton inſult to preſcription, aſſerts and enjoys the liberty of 
paying a larger ſhare of homage to the ſuperior authority of ruth, N 
It will not, I hope, be thought paradoxical, if, in recounting the happy 
effects of our admirable conſtitution, I ſhould mention the preſent condition 
of thoſe numerous and reſpectable citizens, who are not included within the 
pale of our ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment. Their condition, indeed, does the 
higheſt honour to our country, and to our age. By the moſt vigorous efforts of 
the underſtanding, they have delivered themſelves from the galling bondage of 


bigotry 


f 


bigotry and ſuperſtition, with which their forefathers were unfortunately 
ſhackled. They have made many valuable improvements in literature, in 
ſcience, and in rational theology. T hey have acquired a degree of political 
importance, Which, ſo long as it is controuled by the ſupreme power of the 
laws, muſt eventually contribute to the general ſtability of our freedom, and 
the general dignity of our Empire. It has, I know, been aſſerted, that their 
zeal in the defence of liberty is turbulent, and their ideas of it romantic. I 
will not enter into the invidious diſcuſſion of a charge, which no man who 
adduces it, means, I truſt, to extend beyond individuals: but I ſhould be 
guilty of the meaneſt d.ſſimulation, if I did not acknowledge, that the greater 
part of them have the merit of acting con/iently with their ſolemn profeſſions, 
and nobleſt intereſts. Whether it be owing to the ſteady principles tn which 
they are educated, or to the advantageous circumſtances in which they are 
placed, few of them have hitherto learned to barter away their moſt important 
rights, for thoſe ſplendid but treacherous bribes, the influence of which has 
been very unfavourable among perſons, to whom I ſtand in a nearer and more 
ſacred relation. Undoubtedly we have reaſon to thank God, that the illiberal 
and pernicious diſtinctions which divided them and ourſelves, are gradually 
wearing away; and, if the misfortunes. which our ſins have now brought upon 
us, ſhould, hereafter, be happily removed, the day, perhaps, will at laſt come, 
when a ſyſtem of perfe# equality ſhall be thought at once confiſtent with the 
public ſafety, and conducive to the public welfare. The ſpirit of our benevolent 
religion requires this auſpicious change: the principles of our free conſtitution 
warrant it: the tendency of external events ſeems to favour it: and the exertions 
of all good and wiſe men ſhould be 2mployed to accompliſh it. At all events, 

the capacity of a ſtate to admit ſuch a change, is no inconſiderable part of our 
national glory; and every approach that has been actually made towards it, 
ſhould be conſidered as a national advantage. $72 | 


Thus numerous, and thus conſpicuous, have been the bleſſings of providence 
towards us.—But can it be ſaid that our returns of thankfulneſs and obedience 
bear any proportion to thoſe bleſſings? Here, alas! a gloomy proſpect ſeems to 
preſent itſelf : — but we muſt not ſhrink from the queſtion ; for it is ſuggeſted 
to us by the words of my text: it is urged home to our conſciences by the 
ſolemnity of this day: it is even forced upon our fears, by the intereſt that 
ourſelyes and our poſterity have in a juſt deciſion. Let us endeavour to obtain 
a juſt deciſion, by a diligent and impartial enquiry. 1 


Before ſuch enquiry can be proſecuted with effect, or even begun with pro- 

| priety, it is neceſſary for me to ſuſpend the force of ſome reigning prejudices, 
that may render you averſe to the ſternneſs of truth, which is often the more 
unwelcome in proportion as it is more momentous. When a nation is wearied 
with proſperity, giddy with idea! e and quite inſenſible to the dignity of 
e * 5 . 
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virtue; when it is no longer able to bear either its own vices, or the rigid diſci- 
pline eſſential to their reformation; a hoſt of comforters uſually ſtart up, who invert 
the very order of things that God has aſſigned, who give a ſanction to the ini- 
quity that he has forbidden, © who put light for darkneſs, and darkneſs for 
light.”* Declarations of this kind are not leſs weakly ſupported, than they are 
zcalouſly propagated ; and, perhaps, I am not very uncharitable in ſaying, that 
they who make them, are to be found among the moſt wicked, and they who 
adopt them, among the moſt credulous of men. But in a wicked and a credulous 
world, the retailers of ſuch declarations will be numerous ; and it unfortunately 
happens, that they who are bound by their ſuperior fituations in life, or their 
ſuperior ſhare of abilities, to oppoſe every deluſion, are too often tempted by 
their own wayward paſhons, and their own ambirious deſigns, to vindicate, what, 
in the moment of uttering it, they know to be falſe and dangerous. But woe be 
to that nation © where the ſeers ſee not, where the prophets propheſy not right 
things,” and © they who are appointed to rule over men and lead them, cauſe 
them to err! ? Though every evil tiding be huſhed, and good be proclaimed 
cont imually, great reaſon is there to fear that the Lord of hoſts is not for a crown 
of glory to that people, nor for a ſpirit of judgment to him that litteth in judg- 
ment, nor for ſtrength to Tem that turn the battle to the gate.“ 


I have already pointed out to you the fallacy of ſome arguments implicitly 
admitted, becauſe they are confidently alledged, in vindication of luxury. But 
there is another opinion equally prevalent, and equally miſchievous, with that 
which I have before endeavoured to confute; for we are told, nay we are all 
of us too ready to tell ourſelves, that the quantity of vice and virtue is the ſame 
at all times. If this opinion he juſt, all complaints muſt be as ineffectual as they 
are groundleſs, and deſerve to be charged on the cauſes to which they are com- 
monly attributed, on the ſullenneſs of miſanthropy and the deliriums of enthuſiaſm. 
But thoſe complaints, however ridiculed, or however diſregarded, are grounded on 
facts; and that they are ſo, the very popularity of the objections made to them 
affords a ſtrong preſumption. They who cannot aſpire to the honour of poſitive 
Juſtification, hope to ſhelter themſelves from infamy, by invidious and unjuſt 
compariſon. The Phariſee applauded himſelf becauſe he was not as other men 
were: we acquit ourſelves on the ſuppoſition that other men were what we are; 
and each of us is guilty as well of partiality in the ſentence we paſs on our own 

conduct, as of raſhneſs in arraigning the imaginary faults of other men. It may 
perhaps be faid, that they who inſiſt upon the equality of different ages in reſpect 
to their moral attainments, do not ſeriouſly believe what they obſtinately main- 
| tain. But let not the extreme improbability, or the flagitious wickedneſs of any 
opinion, be thought ſufficient to deſtroy its credit among thoſe whoſe indolence 
and whoſe ſelfiſhneſs induce them to profeſs, and to diſſeminate it. The effects 


of 


* Ifa. chap. ii, ver, 20. + Iſa, chap, iii, ver. 12. 1 Ifa. chap. xxvili. ver. 5 and 6. 
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of rationa? conviction are too often feeble and inadequate. — It is equally true, 


and equally lamentable, that a partial or pretended conviction produces the moſt 
powerful effects; that men are more ſtrenuous to ſupport what they ſuſpect to 
be erroneous, than what they know to be yuft ; that, through the faſcination of 
errors familiariſed by cuſtom, and endeared by intereſt, it becomes raſhneſs to 
controvert, in one age, the very poſition it was thought folly to advance in ano- 
ther; and that tenets, which ſhock common ſenſe and common juſtice, at length 
acquire all the authority of popular maxims, and all the efficacy of eſtabliſhed 

principles. Self-deluſion is ever averſe from enquiry, though by enquiry alone 
can the charm be diſſolved. Hence ariſes the neceflity of expoſing in the cleareſt 

: pc of view, and in its fulleſt magnitude, the abſurdity of opinions, which 

e 


who avows them can ſeldom perſuade himſelf to examine, but which he may 
be aſhamed not to renounce, after the a 


ppofite and cogent proofs employed by 
other men in their confutation. | 
Theſe remarks will not, I hope, be thought impertinent. I have made them 
as a kind of apology for entering minutely into the futility of a plea, which, 
ridiculous as it is when reduced to a particular examination, is yet advanced with 
all the confidence of general aſſertion, and is admitted too as a ſatisfactory 
anſwer to every charge of increaling depravity. 


Let us then ſee how far the aſſertion, that the ſame degree of vice has prevailed 
at all times, can be applied to mankind univerſally. They who thus contend 
for it, are not entitled even to the ſcanty praiſe of plauſibility, till they can 
prove themſelves able to aſcertain the preciſe number of men that have 

lived at different periods; to diſcover not only the prominent features of 
national character, but the more hidden and complex motives that actuate indi- 
viduals; to balance their relative and abſolute intereſts; to penetrate their 

ſubordinate, as well as ruling paſſions ; to determine the ec degree of civili- 
ſation to which they have reſpectively advanced, and the exact degree of bar- 
bariſm in which they have been plunged. 5 


Thoſe nations which have ariſen to any eminence in the cultivation of know- 
ledge, and the improvements of ſocial life, have been once placed in a Jets 
honourable condition. — But, if the paradox now under conſideration be well 
founded, whether theſe nations were much civiliſed, or little, or not at all, the 
quantity of F 0 enjoyed, and the quantity of virtue practiſed, would be 
the ſame. It follows, therefore, that the artificial adv antages of ſociety do not 
preponderate, when weighed againſt the artificial evils; that by the reſtraints of 
law, the reſearches of philoſophy, and directions of religion, mankind are not, 
in fact, elevated above the ſavage ſtate! that the enlightened inhabitants of 
Europe cannot much boaſt of their ſuperiority over their own fierce and ignorant 
| forefathers; and that, as to real and intrinſic good, they ſtand on a level with 

thoſe tribes who roam over the barren deſerts of Africa, or the gloomy foreſts of 


America. 
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America. This ſtate of the caſe is fair and impartial. If xo difference fubfift 
between men in the ſcale of moral excellence, the conſequence I have juſt deduced 
is inevitable — if any difference ſubſiſt, the degrees of that difference are to be 
aſcertained, rot by arbitrary aſſumption, that they are very ſmall, but by an 
appeal to facts, which may prove them to have been very great. 


So far as the opinions of theſe men reſpect the whole of our earthly ſyſtem, 
they are of fatal tendency.—They throw the ſevereſt reproaches on the attributes 
of God, who has invelled us with ſeeming powers, which we are, in truth, 
incapable of exerting, or which we exert to no purpoſe. They check, and are 
intended to check, the zeal of virtue, by perſuading us, that we cannot become 
better than other men; and they give new confidence to guilt, by flattering 
aſſurances that we are not become worje, They contradict the general appearances 
of things, which, fo far as they have been collected by judicious and unpreju- 
diced compariſon, give us reaſon to hope, that mankind, upon the whole, are 
in a ſtate of progreſhve, though it be low, improvement. In a more extenfive 
point of view, I therefore pronounce thoſe opinions unphiloſophical, as well as 
irreligious; and 1 ſhall directly oppoſe to them one fact, which, to me, 
appears both pertinent and decifive.—The virtues of the Greeks were lighter in 
the balance, when they plundered the wealth, and rioted in the pleaſures, of | 
the Perſians, whom they had conquered. But we do not hear that the equili- 
brium ſuppoſed by this hypotheſis, was reſtored, either among the Greeks, by 
the introduction of o7ber virtues; or, in reſpect to the general ſum of moral 
good, by the reformation of the Perſians: and ta aſſume, that it was reſtored 
by the reformation, or improvement of any other unknown contemporary peo- 
ple, is to decide without evidence, and to beg the very queſtion in diſpute. As 
to the more limited, and, I believe, the more popular application of the ſame 
hypotheſis to particular countries, it is fully confuted by ſuch partial knowledge 
as hiſtory has ſupplied. But in regard to what we do not know, it is preſump- 
tuous to deduce poſitive concluſions from premiſes which are conjectural, or 
merely negative; and it is perverſe, not to admit, under any reſtrictions, the 
proofs that analogy furniſhes for a gradation of crimes, in different places, and 
in different ages. BY 5 „„ a ok 


In the prophetical and hiſtorical writings of the Jews, the crimes of that 


people are painted in the moſt faithful and glowing colours ; but they had not 
reached the extremity of wickedneſs, till their rejection of the goſpel, their 


inhuman treatment of its author, and its friends, their groſs impoſitions in com- 


merce, and their tumultuous diſobedience to government, brought upon them 
their laſt, and their heavieſt diſtreſſes.— Surely the conteſts between Sylla and 
Marius left their countrymen more ſeditious, more diſſolute, more rapacious, 
than their anceſtors had been ; and, however we may condemn the refined vices 
that prevailed ia the age of Auguſtus, we cannot place them on a level wh the 5 
horrible 
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horrible exceſſes which diſgraced the courts of a Nero, a Domitian, or an Helio- 
gabalus. In our own country, the manners of the people were leſs licentious 
in the reign of Elizabeth, than in that of Charles the ſecond; and to compare 
one acknowledged evil with another, it may be doubted whether the fanaticiſm 
and blind zeal, which raged during the grand Rebellion, were more offenſive to 
God, and more injurious to man, than the deluge of profaneneſs and debauchery 
that poured in upon us after the Reſtoration. — Of that inauſpicious reign, let 
it never be forgotten, that the ſamꝭ people who were luxurious at home, were 
contemptible abroad; that the enemies who had been kept in awe by the fero- 
city of an Uſurper, inſulted us, almoſt, with impunity; and that the conſtitution 

was nearly ſapped by the intrigues of Poperv, the eſtabhſhment of which muſt 
always be facilitated by libertmiſm, which ce n enough prefers a religion 
of ceremonies to one of morals, and by infidelity, which meaſures the merit of 
all religions by their ſubferviency to the execrable purpoſes of deſpotifm. 


By thefe arguments you will, I hope, be effectually cautioned againſt the 
raſh aſſumptions of thoſe who pronounce the vices of our forefathers uni- 
formly and preciſely equal with our own. It is abſurd to day that our anceſtors 
were in all reſpects as criminal as ourſelves ; and to ſay that they were, upon 
the whole, more criminal, might be unjuſt and arrogant. Doubtleſs there is, 
in every ſtate, a fluctuation of virtues and vices ; — yet it by no means follows, 
that the cauſes of thoſe fluctuations ſucceed each other in the ſame order, or 
that they operate with the ſame degree of intenſeneſs. We are {till at liberty to 
deny, that the ſame vices prevail in the ſame extent at all times, and that all 
vices are equally malignant in their nature, and baleful in their effects. 


The crimes which noto prevail in this country, are of a moſt alarm ng and 
portentous kind. To deduce them ey from our commerce and our arts, were 
to confound the abuſe of things with their uſe ; to call thoſe cauſes primary and 
neceſſary, which are only ſecondary and occaſional ; or rather, to miſtake the 
accidental inſtrument for the radical principle. To inveigh againſt the defi- 

ciency of our laws, the intrigues of ſtateſmen, and the corruption of courts, 
were to bring an odium on {ome diſtempered parts, when the unſoundneſs ot 
the whole body calls for correEtion.——TFhe root of the evil lies deeper — it is 
to be found in a general want of morals, producing, and in its turn, pro:uced ty, 

a general want of religion. The more immediate ſources of both are ſaid to lie 
in our national ſucceſſes, in our exorbitant wealth, and in the luxury refviting 
from them. But it is not uncommon for effects to re- act with double force upon 
their cauſes ; and when this happens, all of them conſpire to increaſe the ſum of 
thoſe evils which they, reſpectively, produce. The accuſation which I have pro- 
duced, you may think 7rite and unappropriate—but I know it to be ju/t, and if the 
faults that have been ſeparately imputed to other ages, ſhould be found almoſt. 
collectively in our own, ſhall this pre-eminence in wiekedneſs be permitted to 
impoſe ſilence, or extort approbation ? 1 is N 
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It is remarked by a writer, whom no man has ever charged with the weaknefs 
of ſuperſtition, that Rome was indebted for its proſperity not more to the policy 
of Romulus, than to the piety of Numa.* But that religion ſhould be conſi- 
dered as uneſſential, and even injurious to the public welfare, is a diſcovery 
reſerved for the ſuperior penetration of our own times, in which the morals of 
the Epicureans are united with the tenets of the Pyrrhonills, 


What excuſe, I beſeech you, can be urged for the indifference of ſome men, 
for the real or affected contempt of others, towards the moſt ſacred and moſt 
intereſting truths? Why are the great principles, on which eternal happineſs is 
ſuſpended, hunted down by wanton raillery, explained away by temporiſing 
accommodation, or bewildered in all the labyrinths of ſceptical perplexity ? Are 
there wanting among us men of ſuch daring effrontery, as not only to pluck 
down the pillars of Chriſtianity, but to ſhake natural religion itſelf from its 
bafis, and by one deſperate effort to cruſh every conſolation of afflicted virtue, 
and every fear that can reſtrain the audacity of the wicked? Do not theſe wretches 
meet us in open day? And are not we ſtunned with the clamorous paradoxes 
of ſuch men as ſtand forth avowed advocates for the moſt infidious ſophiſtry, 
for the moſt ſhocking impiety, for“ all the raſh dexterity of wit,” when levelled, 
with unſparing and undiſtinguiſhing fury, againſt the majeſty of God, and the 
deareſt intereſts of mankind ? e Tho 


Unleſs they have arrived at the laſt ſtages of wickedneſs, mankind, however 

they may neglect the practice, are yet willing to aſſume the appearance of 
virtue; and if the turpitude of crimes may be eſtimated by their conſequences, 
ſome degrce of negative commendation ſeems due to the decency, which 

conceals the offences forbidden by religion, and even to the hypocriſy which, by 
implication, approves what is commanded by it, But it is the characteriſtic 
infamy of our own times, that vice ſhould not only be tolerated, but juſt iſied; 
not only practiſed without compunction, but avowed without ſhame; not on 
caught by the ſecret and ſudden contagion of example, but a:quired with all the 
firmneſs of deliberation, and all the formality of ſyſtem. Hence the precious 
days of our youth are conſumed, not in treaſuring up ſtores of knowledge, not 
in forming habits of morality, but in the attainment of exterior accompliſhments, 
or in the purſuit of frivolous amuſements, or in determined anxious preparation 
for n re ohen and more hardened wickedneſs. _ 1 i 


Do we not ſee the purity of Education ſullied, her dignity degraded, herſelf 
become a willing ſlave to the tyranny of Faſhion, and ſtooping to accept the 
wages of Proſtitution, from Folly, from Affectation, and from Luſt ? Theſe, 
or ſuch as theſe, are the inſtructions, which almoſt every parent drops into the 
ears of almoſt every child. My ſon, you are deſtined for a world, where 


*© appearances 


* See Machiavel. b. i, ch. 11. 
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«© appearances are highly valued, becauſe they are eafily perceived ; where real 
«© merit is not leſs rare, than it is obſcure ; where they who can diſcern it, will 


6 depreciate it from envy ; and they who cannot, will defpiſe it from ſtupidity, 


Learn, then, to practiſe upon the weakneſs and the ignorance of that world ; 
and be aſſured, that your happineſs depends upon the eaſe with which you 
accommodate yourlelf to the caprices of the fickle, and the prejudices of the 
obſtinate. The tak is not difficult; tor they who fear detection, are ſel- 
dom forward to detect; and the glaring colours of faſhion are more than 
& ſuthcient to cover the blackneſs of your Jeans. In ſuch a world you muſt 
“ ſuſpect all profeſſions of diſintereſted friendſhip, as a more refined ſpecies of 
e ſelfiſhneſs: you muſt habituate yourſelf to look upon public ſpirit, as 
« quixotiſm;z upon religion, as an impoſture ; and upon virtue ſelf, as an 
« empty name.” 


cc 
cc 
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Perhaps, my brethren, you ſhudder at the bare recital of theſe admonitions, 
which reſemble, no doubt, rather the malignity of a fiend, than the tenderneſs 
of a parent; and yet, into #beſe admonitions may the ſchemes of education, 
yourſelves are purſuing, be reſolved, when ſtripped of the thin diſguiſe which 
conceals them from your avborrence. 7 


When leſſons, which at once ſoothe the vanity and kindle the paſſions of 

youth, are induſtriouſly inculcated, they will be eagerly adopted: and can 
we then wonder that uch culture in ſuch ſoils ſhould never fail of ſucceſs ; that 
the riſing generation ſhould quickly arrive at a maturity of wickedneſs; and 
that the harveſt of their crimes ſhould more than repay the barbarous activity of 
the labourers ?——Rather ought we to be ſurpriſed at each /«1itary in{lance of 
virtue in our poſterity, after vice has been recommended to them, at once, by 
the force of inſtruction, the authority of experience, and the more powerful 
allurements of domeſtic example ? Ss EEE 


| Inſtead of looking around for the hideous deformity of ſin in other nations, 
againſt which we may triumphantly indulge our cenſures, we ſhall with greater 
propriety anticipate, in imagination, the ſcenes which may hereafter be iealiſed 
among ourſelves. In the contemplation of thoſe ſcenes, we may ſurely adopt 
the language of the Jews, without incurring the diſapprobation of Chriſt; for in 
our own children, depraved by our own precepts, we are likely to behold a race 
of men who will be indeed finful beyond all other finners, 


By many of us the ineſtimable gift of freedom has been abuſed into an inſtru- 
ment of the groſſeſt licentiouſneſs, into a defiance of thoſe laws by which ſociety 
itſelf ſubſifts, and a contempt of that ſubordination by which alone it can ſubſiſt 
bappily. Others there are, who have endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamental 
principles on which our liberties are built, and who for the ſake of pr that 
| eldom 
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ſeldom aggrandiſes the hireling, or of diſtinctions, that make his infamy more 
conſpicuous, would bereave us of all the rights, for whick our forefathers have 
expended their treaſure and their blood, at 


They would perſuade us, that power, in the very nature of things, muſt be 
poſſeſſed without limitation, and therefore cannot be oppoſed without guilt, 
that liberty is not an inherent rig of men, but the accidental conceſſion of their 
maſters; that every advantage, voluntarily conferred, may be arbitrarily revoked; 

that the dignity of a prince, in fact, confiſts in the meanneſs of his ſubjects, his 
ſtrength in their weakneſs, his wealth in their poverty, his glory in their ſhame, 


Such doctrines Altatic ignorance, and Aſiatic indolence, only, have ſuffered to 
be reduced to practice. But ſuch doctrines have been ſeriouſly recommended in 
theory, not only amidit the boaſted improvements of European knowledge, but 
under the jealous vigilance of Engliſh freedom. _ 


It is my duty to condemn the inmrality of theſe pernicious opinions; and 
where they who maintain them are loaden with rewards, and decked out with 
honours, I muſt lament the weakneſs or the hardineſs of thoſe who beſtow them. 


I have ſpoken with very pointed ſeverity of thoſe who would lull afleep the 
apprehenſions of their fellow citizens, who, for the worſt purpoſes, are always 
ready to varniſh over the worlt actions, and who, to gratify the lawleſs pride of 
individuals, would undermine the moſt important rights of the community. 
But there are men of an / pte character, who brood with gloomy ſatisfaction 


over the diſtreſſes of their country, and paint in the darkeſt colours the conduct 
of their governors. 8 


While the conteſt ſubſiſted only between this Nation and America, the atten- 
tion of men was engaged in examining the origin of Government, the limits of 
Freedom, the political reſtraints of Commerce, the legal conditions of Taxation, 
and the bitherto undefined extent of Parliamentary authority and Colonial rights. 

When queſtions thus abſtruſe and thus complicated were in debate, mutual 
charity, and even mutual deference, were due among thoſe who could not 
agree in their general principles, or in the application of them to a particular 
caſe. Yet, ſurely, all difficulties in ſpeculation, or, at leaſt, all oppoſition in 
practice, ought to have vaniſhed upon the firſt appearance of hoſtilities from an 


enemy, by whoſe interpoſition every man was injured, and by whoſe ſucceſs 


no man could be benefited. It pains me, however, to reflect, that national 
danger hath not yet produced national unanimity, and that our internal diviſions 
conſtitute no ſmall part of our misfortunes, and of our crimes. Great allow- 
ances are, I confeſs, to be made for improprieties of expreſſion, and even for 
ſome irregularities of behaviour, into which men may be precipitated, under 
5 the 
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the conſciouſneſs of vpright intentions, and by the impulſe of ſtrong ſenſibilities. 
But a race of men has lately ſtarted up among us, for whom, as Candour can 
ſuggeſt no apology for them, ſo Indignation itlelf can ſcarcely furniſh a name. It 
is the peculiar, and, I hope, the unenvied privilege of theſe men, to aggravate 
every miſtake, to triumph in every diſappointment, to arraign, without di[- 
tinttion and without reſerve, every meaſure of their ſuperiors, and to aſcribe it 
either to the moſt deſpicable weakneſs, or the moſt flagitious wickedneſs. They 
conſider the exaltation of America as inſeparable from the depreſſion of their own 
country. They look with unconcern upon the inſidiqus deſigns of thoſe who ever 
muſt be our enemies, while theſe defigns are ſuppoſed to bafſle every hope of 
reunion with thoſe who were once our friends. They feem to meaſure their own m 
wiſdom by the afſumed errors of their governors, and their own importance by 
the exaggerated ſufferings of the governed. Inſtead of 1 forward, with 
vigour and alacrity, to the attainment of ſome good, which may yet be witl in 
our reach, they rather chooſe to take an invidious retroſpect of that which is al ery 
loſt. Inſtead of promoting the public welfare by well-timed concefrons, well 
planned counſels, and well-direQted efforts, they are too intent upon indulging 
their reſentment againſt thoſe, whom they repreſent as the voluntary authors of 
all our calamities. Inſtead of ſupporting the arm of our national ſtrength, when 
lifted up againſt the national Foe, they even ually, I pars not ſay, dr/ignedly, open 
new proſpects to his pride, ſupply freſh virulence to his malice, and give far 
greater efficacy to his devices. That ſuch men ſhould exiſt in a civililed ſtare, 
wirhout reſtraint, or, at leaſt, without infamy, is an additional proof of the 
fickly complexion which belongs to our times. 


Il am now treading upon ſlippery ground, and will therefore explain mytelf 
fo as to prevent the poſſibility, not of miſrepreſentation, indeed, but of miſtake. 
No man can feel a more ſincere reverence, a fonder attachment, a warmer zeal, 
than | do, for the cauſe of genuine and rartirnal freedom. I bluſh not to ſay, that 
my indignation has kindled at the ungenerous affronts which have been ſometimes 
offered to that cauſe, and at the wily ſophiſms which have been employed to 
diſtingurſh away what the common ſenſe of mankind clearly underſtands, their 
common feelings approve, and their common intereſis require them to watch 
with jealouſy, and to defend with ſteadineſs. But it were a mark of weaknel;, 
or of obſtinacy, not to perceive a wide difference between the deſigns, and even 
the claims of the nations who are now contending : between the efforts of our 
brethren, who have refiſted what they believed to be injurious to them, and the 
intrigues of our enemies, who have interfered with a manifeſt intention ts injure: 
between the conteſt we have long ſupported againſt the real, or /uppoſed rights of 
others, and the exertions we are now making in defence of of own honour and 
ſafety. It were blindneſs in the extreme to overlook the ſorcery of party-preju- 
dice, where the judgments of men are warped by their affections, where the 
treachery of their hearts hides from them the real ſource of their own actions, 
and where the violence of their — paſſes on from particular per ons, who 
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| been employed, I well knovr, to huſh the ſuſpicions, and to ſlacken the activity, 
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are juſtly or unjuſtly the objects of it, to every adventitious and external cireum- 
ſtance, every near and remote intereſt, every private and public meaſure, with 
which the remembrance of thoſe objects is afſecrated.® At this dangerous junc- 
ture, it were the height of wickedneſs to adopt the harſh ſuſpicions, and to 


_ countenance the bitter reproaches of men, who would deprive us of the vigour 


which even temporary unanimity would give to our endeavours, and ſome of whom 
(I ſhudder to mention it!) ſome of whom would be content to ſee the commu- 
nity labour under all the diſmal effects of repeated miſcarriages, that they might 
enjoy the illiberal and inhuman pleaſure of traducing thoſe governors whom 
they ſcarcely wiſh to ſucceed, leſt ſueceſs ſhould confirm their power, and 
vindicate their innocence. 1 


Upon topics which the irreconcilable intereſts, and tumultuous defires of 
mankind frequently bring into agitaticn, it is not ealy, as, indeed, it is not 


neceſſary, to ſtrike out any information which may recommend itſelf as well by 


novelty as by truth. But if men will continue to repeat their miſconduft, we 
muſt continue to warn them of their danger. If they will perſiſt in throwing 
out intemperate and undiſtinguiſhing invectives againſt the leaders of the ſtate, 
we muſt remind them, that it is a 4 ſmoother and more delightful taſk to cen- 
ſure the faults of others, than to amend our own : that the weakeſt men may, 
after the event, perceive the miſtake, againſt which the wiſeſt cannot provide: that 
we are frequently betrayed into raſhneſs and uncharitableneſs, when we condemn 
the conduct of men whoareſurrounded by difficulties, with which our own wiſdom 


has never been embarraſſed, and temptations, by which our own virtue has 


never been aſſailed: that it is not always ſafe to argue from a known failure in 
the execution, to ſome unknown abſurdity in the ehoice of the means, or of the 
end: that it is not unuſual for men who are accuſed of deliberately deceiving 
their country, to be themſelves involuntarily and innocently deceived : that among 
their accuſers, moroſeneſs often. ſculks under the form of rigorous juſtice, the 
rancour of envy is confounded with the ardour of patriotiſm, and a blind, impla- 
cable haired of individuals is miſtaken for a pure and generous /ove of ibe 
public. | 


The foregoing obſervations are very trite, but very intereſting. They have 


» With theſe andiſtinguiſhing partiſans we may contraſt the amiable character of Eteaclus, as, 
it is drawn by the maſterly pen of Euripides. I cannot reſiſt the impulſe I feel to place theſe. 
inſtructive lines before the Reader; and I recommend them to the ſerious attention of thoſe who 
judge of meaſures by men, and are ſeldom candid in the opimion they form about either, 
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of men under the moſt corrupt forms of government. But I alſo know, that 
there is frequent and urgeat occaſion for enforcing them under the moſt oprighr 
adminiſtration of the beſt governments: for, in the bei governments, men are 
often inſenſible of the biet ings which Providence has ſpre: ad before them, and 
unjuſt to the human inſtruments that are appointed to convey thoſe bleſhngs. 


From the treacherous praiſes of ſome partizans, and the groundleſs calumnies 
of others, in public matters, let us proceed to examine the moral conduct of. 
men in their private characters. 


_ Superficial underſtandings are eaſily dazzled by the glare that ſurrounds. 
exalted ſtations: but when we follow the great and the powerful into the receſſes 
of their families, do we find them arrayed in thote virtues, which ſhed a lefs 
brilliant indeed, but a more equal and a more pleaſing luſtre over domeſtic life? 
In vain ſhall we there look for that decency of behaviour, that manlineſs of 
thinking, and that integrity of principle, to which our anceſtors were indebted 
tor their proſperity and their fame. All that commanded reſpect in them, is 
meanly ſacrificed by their abject children, who are content to receive in exchange 
the gaudineſs of foreign dreſs, the inſipidity of foreign manners, and, whar is 
yet more odious, the rankneſs of foreign infidelity. . = 


But the depravity of our own age is equally marked b the meanneſs, as by 
the exceſs of our vices. No longer do our boſoms glow with that ambition, 
which, ſeduced by the brilliancy and the magnitude of its object, too often ſpurs 
the reſtraints of juſtice, and of law. Inſtead of this paſhon, which carried with 
it an air of wild grandeur, we are diſtinguiſhed by a loathſome mixture of vanity, 
covefoulneſs, and venality ; by a readineſs 4 corrupt without delicacy; and 10 
be corrupted without ſhame ; ; by an impatier ce to glitter in thoſe honours, 
which, aſter they have ceaſed to be revered by the unthinking herd, yer continue 
to be the objects of envy among their more vathinking ſuperiors. True it is, 
that we are exempted from =", Ag inconveniences of that ferocious ſpirit, which, 
however it may exalt the mind to independence, and brace it with vigour in the 
hour of danger, is too apt to diſturb the repole of private. life: but we have 
little reaſon to boaſt of the exchange, when the effeminacy, the falſe delicacy, 
and profligacy of the times are thruwn into the oppoſite ſcale. 


There is a. dreadful I} inthe progreſs of luxury, where the improbability 
of attaining a better ſituation betrays men into ſuch actions as haſten the arrival 
of the worſt, Every reflection on the growing inſufficiency of the laws to con- 
troul the encroachments of power, upon the diminiſhed ſecurity of property, 
and upon the languiſhing ſtate of the arts by which it is acquired, is at firſt 
attended with ſullen deſpondence, or frantic deſperation. The tranſition then 
becomes ſhort and rapid from unſucceſsful induſtry to incorrigible — 

rom 
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from factious reſiſtance to abject ſubmiſſion from querulouſneſs under ſuppoſed 
wrongs, to apathy under thoſe which are real. The proſpect of approaching 
poverty, which once alarmed the mind, now ſerves only to ſtupify it, and, inſtead 
of teaching diſcretion, tends rather to produce extravagance. Eager to ſnatch 
the few remaining moments of gratification, we no longer think it criminal to 
abuſe, what it may foon be impoſſible for us to uſe rightly; and we ſquander 
upon the moſt fantaſtic wiſhes of the imagination, and the moſt corrupt defires 
of the heart, what may ſuddenly be wreſted from us, and what, in the ſeemin 

courſe of human affairs, cannot be long enjoyed. In the general diſtreſs, walk 
all are compelled to lament, and which none have the fortitude to alleviate, 
domeſtic virtues die away. The ſweet cares of providing for poſterity are. 
quickly extinguiſhed, where the proviſion itſelf is likely to be inconſiderable 

and precarious. The baleful effects of prevailing manners are ſecretly aſcribed 
to ſome unknown fatality, from which flight is impothble, and to which oppo- 
fition is vain. Under this deluſion we ſhift off the imputation of perſonal guilt, 
upon I know not what external neceſſity. We ruſh too precipitately upon all 
the miſeries Which we diſcovered too late; and abandon ourſelves, without 


reluctance, and without remorſe, to the moſt wanton diſſipation, or the moſt 
110tuus debauchery. N | 


Theſe obſervations naturally ſuggeſt themſelves ro the impartial obſerver of 
thole diſaſtrous circumſtances, which attend the downfall of luxurious king- 
doms. They deſerve, too, ſome ſhare of attention from every man who is 
diſpoſed to examine the tendeacy of our own reigning vices, with philoſophical 
exactneſs, and with religious ſeriouſneſs. | 5 


In the higher ſtations of life, we ſee rank without dignity, money without 
wealth, and voluptuoutneſs almoſt without enjoyment. Our indignation, indeed, 
is ſomewhat ſtayed in its courſe, by the virtues which yet keep their ground 
among the middle orders of men; though a ſerious obſerver can ſcarcely ſurvey 
even them, without ſecret apprehenſions, that many of the fences are broken 
down, and that theſe laſt retreats of religion will ſoon be over-run by the 
devaſtations of increaling licentiouſneſs. - oe gy, 


Much ſtreſs has been laid upon the zeal and munificence of our charitable 
inſtitutions. To diſpute the juſtice of the praiſes, ſo peremptorily demanded, 
and ſo laviſhly beſtowed, in favour of theſe inſtitutions; to depreciate almoſt the 
only virtue which faſhion has patroniſed ; to examine how far oſtentation may 

co-operate with generofity in relieving the diſtreſſed, and in comforting the 

afflicted z were both illiberal and impolitic: but, ſurely the confidence of felf- 
approbation ought to be, in ſome degree, repreſſed by the miſchiefs that have 
ariſen from the injudicious or indiſcriminate uſe of well meant contribution; by 
the decay of hoſpitality in the families of the opulent, where /azy dependents are 
9 4 5 pampered 
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pampered by thoſe ſuperſluities, by which the bungry orphan ought to be fed; 

and, above all, by the ſcanty ſtreams that iſſue from private liberality, in ſitua- 
tions, to Which the regular and limited courſe of public charities cannot be 
extended. . 


As we deſcend to the lower ranks of men, we ſee a ſpirit of prodigality, 
which the conduct of their ſuperiors promotes, and, therefore, in ſome degree, 
extenuates ; a ſpirit of rancour and envy, which repeated kindneſs cannot ſoften ; 
a ſpirit of indolence, from which the ſluggard is hardly awakened by the ſtimu- 
lations of extreme penury ; a ſpirit of diſcontent and faction, which has already 
trampled down the diſtinctions of ſtation and fortune, and which threatens the 
very exiſtence of ſociety with general diſſolution. To theſe evils in the people, 
muſt be added the corruption of too many among thoſe to whom the ſacred power 
of government is, in its various branches, entruſted ; the ſeditious turbulence 
of ſome, the ſhameleſs venality of others, the affected moderation and timid neu- 
trality of many, the artificial imſenfibility and voluntary blindne/s of more. 


| When the public worſhip of God is openly neglected, his word ridiculed, 
and his Providence indirealy denied: when adultery more than eſcapes from an 
abhorrence, for it engages ſome ſhare even of our eftzem, under the impoſing 
title of gallantry : when profanenels is cenſured tor ill-breeding, only to thelter 
it the more effectually — every moroſe charge of immorality: when the 
fortunes and honours of the moſt illuſtrious families, are ſuſpended on the preca- 
rious throw of a die: when ſuicide is become a reputable, and almoſt a neceſſary 
refuge to diſappointed avarice : when ideal honour uſurps the place of Juſtice ; 
and the ſeverity of the Laws is blunted by the number and rank of the offenders — 
when theſe melancholy indications of depravity ſurround us on every fide, 
b by whom ſhall I comfort you?“ In ſuch a ſituation, to ſay that all is well, 
were weak and perfidious.—lt is folly to think that our efforts can counteract 
the defigns of Providence: it is equal folly to imagine, that, in order to grati/y 
a vicious people, the Deity will alter that order of things, which his wiſdom has 
_ inſtituted for the di/conragement of vice itſelf : and it is the excels of infatuation, 
to ſuppoſe that luxury will not exhauſt our ſtrength ; that diſſipation will not 
debaſe our ſpirit; that the flagrant and premature debaucheries of the young, 
the incorrigible and almoſt unnatural corruptions of the old, will not ultimately 
bring down upon us the moſt fearſul judgments of an offended God. | 


Far be that day of ſorrow from our Zion! Yes, my Brethren, every good 
man will, in the fincerity of his heart, join you in your wiſhes, that it may be 
very far removed; and he will further wiſh, that each of you may, in this your 
day, know and purſue the things that ng to your peace. But the condition 
in which you are involved, leaves no room for us to trifle or diſſemble with 
| you::—it has already confuted all the /moorh things which intereſted Ambition 
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moſt ſollicitouſly, and, I bluſh to ſay it, moſt ſucceſsfully, propheſied in the 
ear of credulous Ignorance: it has ſurpaſſed the expectations of ſober, unpre- 
judiced reaſon, and has almoſt reſcued every menace of unprincipled and mali- 
cious faction, from the charge of exaggeration. 


War, though it may be undertaken, according to popular opinions, and 
popular language, with juſtice, and profecuted with ſucceſs, is a moſt awful 
calamity : it generally finds men finners, or makes them ſuch ; for, ſo great is 
uſually the diſproportion between the provocation and the puniſhment, between 
the evil inflicted, or ſuffered, and the good obtained, or even propoſed, that a 
ſerious man cannot reconcile the very frequent riſe, and the very long continuance 
of hoſtilities, to reaſon, or to humanity,--Upon whom, too, do the ſeverities of 
war fall moſt heavily ?—In many caſes, they by whom contention is begun, or 
cheriſhed, feel their influence extended, their dependants multiplied, and their 
wealth, in the regular and fair courſe of public buſineſs, increaſed. —W hile fields 
are laid waſte, and cities depopulated, the perſons, by whoſe commands ſuch 
miſeries take place, are often wantoning in luxurious exceſs, or ſlumbering in a 

ſtate of unfeeling and lazy repoſe.-——The peaceful citizen is, in the mean time, 
cruſhed under the weight of exactions, to which, for“ conſcience ſake,” he 
ſubmits ; the induſtrious merchant is impoveriſhed by untoreſeen and undeſerved 

loſſes; and the artleſs huſbandman is dragged away from thoſe who are neareſt 
and deareſt to him, in order to ſhed the blood of beings as innocent and as 
wretched as himſelf, to repel itjuries which he never felt or ſuſpected, and to 
procure advantages which he may never underſtand or enjoy.—Such are the ag- 
gravating circumſtances belonging to war, when it is carried on againſt a foreign 
enemy, and though it be diſarmed of many terrors which accompanied it in leſs en- 
lightened and leſs civiliſed ages. = : © ts ” 


But our ſituation is attended with yet heavier diſtrefſes.—We are engaged in 
a conteſt, where the moſt ſacred ties are torn aſunder, the fondeſt affections 
alienated, the moſt uſeful attachments diſregarded ; where every warrior points 
his ſword againſt the boſom of a fellow citizen, and every conqueror may ftain 
it with the blood of a friend, Ft 


Theſe evils, which to common obſervers once appeared but as the fmall 
diſtant cloud, have gathered around us from every quarter, and burſt with all 
the fury of a tempeſt, terrible becauſe unexpected. In the paſt we behold 
deſolation moſt rapid, moſt extenſive ; perhaps irremediable to thoſe who have 
ſuffered the blow; and, what is more ſtrange, nearly unprofitable to thoſe who 
have inflicted it. The preſent is yet big with difficulty and danger; and over 
the future is caſt one dark, impenetrable veil of uncertainty and horror. 


Let 
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Let not theſe aſſertions be haſtily aſcribed to the dreams of melancholv, or to 
the ravings of diſcontent, You will not think them ill-timed, or ill- founded, 
if you conſider the numerous and increaſing evils which ſurround us. 


America has opened a moſt ſpacious and unexplored field for experimental 
policy; and it may not be within the compals of our penetration to diſcover, or 
of our courage to counteract, thoſe projets, which the fierce reſentment of our 
Coloniſts, united with the profound cunning of our Enemies, may hereafter 
accompliſh. I mean not to entangle you in political diſcuſſions of the motives 
which have impelled our Brethren to connect themſelves with a moſt inveterate 
and inſidious Foe. Whether you applaud that connexion as prudential, or rail 
at it as unnatural, whether you conſider it as impoſed by neceſſity, or ſuggeſted 
by perfidy, the fact itſelf is indiſputable, and the effects of it upon our intereſts 
are ſorely felt. It has certainly barred up many avenues to reconciliation ; it 
has enlarged the circle, and multiplied the miſeries of war; it has produced 
among us ſuch an accumulation of calamities, as it is more cafy for the impartial 
os to lament, than for the moſt ſage politician to encounter. 


That ermiicius Houſe, which once aſpired to the "CTIA LED of Europe upon 
the Continent, hath ſuddenly changed its object, without relaxing its activity, 

and is endeavouring to ſubdue us on that element, where, by our ſituation aud 
our valour, we have hitherto maintained an unrivalled ſuperiority. A people, 
that were often protected by our arms, and enriched by our wealth, are now 
employing their own arms, and their own wealth, to halten our downfall. 
Impatient to ſhare the treaſures which America is ſuppoſed to contain within its 
boſom, they have courted the friendthip of thoſe very nations by whom their 
own provinces have been often plundered, their beſt citizens put to the {\word, 
and the foundations of their free conſtitution violently ſhaken. Under the 
pretence of avenging wrongs which they deliberately provoked, they have ſound 
a favourable moment for throwing aſide the maſk, exchanging evalion for 
defiance, and ſeizing by force thoſe advantages, which they had not the AUGER 
to claim on any acknowledged principles of equity. 


When ſuch formidable Powers have combined for our deſtruction, we might 
expect ſme neighbouring nations, either from compaſſion to ourſelves, or from 
jealouſy of our adverſaries, to ſtep forward for our protection. We might expect 
ſome efforts to be made for preſerving, or, rather, for reſtoring that balance of 
power, which, although it was not totally unknown to the Ancients, has been 
better underſtood by the Moderns, and which has long been conſidered as the 
moſt ſecure defence againſt the encroachments of the crafty, and the depre- 
dations of the powerful. But ſuch expectations, however reaſonable in them 
ſelves, have hitherto been vain. Some nations have, I fear, ſmarted 8 our 
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inſolence—others have dreaded our power=-more have envied our profpetity— 
and all ſeem prepared to remain the triumphant, or, at leaſt, the inactive 
bees ef of our agpravated, and almoſt unexampled misfortunes. Thus 
| ſeparated from one great and flouriſhing part of our Empire, abandoned by our 
former allies, harraſſed by our implacable adverſaries, we feel not only our 
ſtrength impaired, and our importance in the political ſcale diminiſhed, but 
our very exiſtence,“ as a free and independent people, moſt alarmingly 
endangered, e : 


True it is, that we have nothing to apprehend from ſome calamities, by which 
rations, though trained to arms, and though civiliſed by arts, have, in former 
ages, been fatally and finally overthrown. We need not be alarmed about the 
ſudden and impetuous incurſions of thoſe roving tribes, which are more to be 

dreaded from their ſavage inſolence in victory, than their brutal fierceneſs in 
battle, and which, with aſtoniſhing rapidity, have been ſometimes able to defeat 
diſciplined armies, to deſolate cultivated countries, and to ſubvert eſtabliſhed 
forms of government. But have we nothing to fear from other quartets? Are 
we threatened with no dangers from the malignant jealouſy of our rivals, from 
the inſatiable ambition of our enemies, or from the cruel policy of thoſe, whom 
Providence in its juſt diſpleaſure may, one day, permit to be our maſters ? 
Grant, however, that theſe diſtreſſes are, for the preſent, averted by the ſea- 
ſonable interpoſition of other ſtates, and the vigorous exertions of our own. Can 
any ſerious man look with unconcern upon our inteſtine diviſions, upon our 
vitiated manners, upon the enormous magnitude of our debt, upon the galling 
preſſure of our taxes, upon the progreffive ſpirit of emigration, or upon the 
ſilent decay of population? If we reſt in thoughtleſs ſecurity, becauſe the laſt 
and greateſt of evils are not yet arrived, the laſt and greateſt of evils will, 
like a thief in the night, overtake us, after we have neglected every expe- 
dient that may check the intermediate ſtages of ruin. To cheek them, 
however, is, I truſt, yet in our power, if all our attention, and all our 
reſolution, be ſummoned to the taſk. But God forbid that ſuch a taſk— 
ſo delicate in its natu'e, fo difficult in its execution, ſo intereſting in its conſe- 
quences, ſhould be undertaken by feeble, by unſkilful, or by perfidious hands! 
Never can it be properly intruſted to each ſpecious patriot, or each hardy adven- 
turer ; to the narrow ſelfiſhneſs of a party, or the irregular paſſions of a rabble. 
It will never be honourably accompliſhed, but by thoſe wiſe and upright men, 
whom the Deity ſometimes vouchſafes to raiſe up, for the ſupport of a ſinking 
people; by thoſe who have learned to diſtinguiſh between the plauſible in theory, 
and the uſeful in practice; by thoſe who diidain to profeſs what they do not 
17 55 hs Eee 5 mein, 


+ Nunc verd non um? id agitur, bonisne, an malis moribus vivamus ; neq ue, quantum, 
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mean, and to vndertake what they do not underſiand : by thoſe who can be tem- 
perate, without languor, and active, without violence : by thoſe who are pre- 
pared to improve what is excellent, without viſionary refinement, and to correct 
what is hurtful, without daring innovation. The race of theſe Worthies is not, 
I hope, utterly extinct. Some marks of this exalted character are to be found 
among the adyocates and the opponents of our preſent meaſures; and may their 
wiſhes never be fettered by partial convenience, or temporary connections ! 
May they happily find, or, rather, may they generoully unite in creating, oppor- 
tunities for the glorious diſplay of all their talents, and of all their virtues! 


When a Nation is placed in the diſaſtrous circumſtances that J have 
repreſented to you, it were unfeeling only to acknowledge the fact; and to 
account for it on political principles, to the utter excluſion of moral, were glaringly 
abſurd. Indeed, every man whom ſyſtem has not deluded, or pride hardened, 
will carry his views much farther, He will look for the molt efficacious, 
though not for the grvſſer and more obvious cauſes of our preſent diſtractions, 
both in his own vices, and thoſe of other men; and in their effects, he will diſ- 
cern, not merely the intricate windings of human cunning, or the irregular 
ſallies of human paſſion, but the awful correction of that Being, whoſe power 
controuls the madneſs of the people, and whoſe anger is kindled not a little, 
when they are let looſe to deſtroy. 


If the Jews, over whom the rod of juſtice was yet ſuſpended, be inexcuſable 
in condemning the Galileans; what apology can be framed for us, who are 
overtaken, at leaſt, by the“ beginning of ſorrows? Probably, among ourſelves, 
as among the Jews, experience of paſt favours has produced gm , and 
configent expectations of future ſuccour. : 

Be it ſo—the Jews were delivered from the hoſts of Aflyria; they were brought 
back from their captivity in Babylon : but of their final diſperſion, the moſt 
dreadful traces remain to this day. Though repentance had repeatedly averted 
the judgments that were threatened againlt this people, and repeatedly mitigated 
thoſe which were inflicted on them, they have at laſt drunken the cup of fury, 
in its 47mixed bitterneſs, and wrung out the very dregs of vengeance. 


From the deluſions of fanaticiſm, and the miſeries of anarchy, which followed 
after the grand Kebellion, bis Country was happily delivered. In a fuble,uent 
reignꝰ it was reſcued from the oppreſſions of Deſpotiſm, leagued with Popery ; 
and our eſcape was then effected with ſuch eaſe, and fuch rapidity, that men 
were almoſt ſurpriſed into the — of all the bleſſings which they yg 
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viewed orily in the horizon of diſtant fututity, and towards which they were 
preparing to g forward, through toils and perils, through the animoſities of 
party, and the horrors of war z 


With the confidence of the Jews, you may boaſt of theſe interpoſitions, 
You have alſo abuſed them with the ingratitude of the Jews, in the hour of 
infolent proſperity ; and the period may have arrived to you, as it certainly 
has arrived among the Jews, when it will be no longer in your power to make 
a wrong uſe of protection, becauſe it is no longer beſtowed. 


To an underſtanding that brings into one point of view all the complicated 

operations of thoſe natural and moral, thoſe political and religious cauſes which 
are now unfolding themſelves: to a mind that can ſteadily weigh the ſtrength 
of the contending parties, not in their immediate exertions, but in their future 
reſources, our preſent calamities may ſeem not leſs to require the aid of 
heaven, than thoſe from which we have hitherto been delivered. For my part, 
I do not preſume to anticipate the deſigns of the Almighty towards us, to ſcru- 
tiniſe the meaſures he may employ in bringing to paſs his © range ad, or to 
extend my conjectures through that chain of events, of which, perhaps, ſcarcely 
the firſt link is experimentally known, But ſure I am, that, however unlimited 
be our ingratitude, the mercies of God are not bound to keep pace with it; and 
that the interpoſitions of Omnipotence will not for ever wait upon the call of a 
diſobedient people. At all events, we cannot have a more efficacious plea for 
imploring the protection of God, than our conformity to his righteous laws; 
nor can we purſue a ſurer path, of eſcaping the Jewiſh puniſhments, denounced 
in my text, than by ſhunning the Jewiſh crimes of pride and uncharitableneſs 
condemned in it. . 


In the courſe of this addrefs, I have endeavoured to fix upon your minds, the 

Beſt impreſſions that can be made by the preſent ſolemnity; I mean, a deep and 
contrite ſenſe of your numberleſs offences; a fearful expectation of the judgments 
that may await you; a fincere and ſteady reſolution of ſpeedy amendment. But, 
if any man be ſo prejudiced, as to diſbelieve the reality of our national cor- 
ruptions, and yet fo preſumptuous, as to join in a ſervice where thoſe corruptions 
are repeatedly acknowledged, let him hear, not from me, but from the mouth 
of an inſgired Prophet, how far a ſenſual and ſelf-ſufficient habit of thinking 
can agree with the religious inflitution of this day, *©* In this day has the Lord 

God called to weeping, and to mourning, and to ſackcloth : but behold joy and 
gladneſs, ſlay ing oxen and killing ſheep, eating fleſh and drinking wine; let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.“ Such inconſiſtent and impious ſenti- 
ments our legiſlature has virtually diſclaimed, in thoſe ſerious terms by which 


every 


* Iaiah, chap. xxii. ver, 12 and 13. 
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every member of the community is called upon to humble himſelf before the 
Lord; and every worthy member of the community equally diſclaims them by 
his obeuience to that call. But, if any one of my hearers ſhould entertain 
different ſentiments: if he ruſh into the ſanctuary, not with the ſpirit of 
humility and repentance, which our church recommends, but in the ſpirit 
of ſtrife nd debate, which the Prophet has condemned: if he expect to hear 
from me inflammatory invectives againſt the vices of cur enemies, or elaborate 
encomiums on our own virtues : it is my wiſh to diſappo.nt that man, as it is 
my duty to undeceive and to refo;m him. Let him, then, recollect, that 
the Almighty does not launch the thunderbolts of his vengeance, at the bidding 
of every thort-ſighted and preſumptuous creature: that, amidſt the diſcordant 
intereſts, the headſtrong paſhons, and diſproportioned powers of mankind, 
ſucceſs 15 not invariably the criterion of juſtice ; and that even in mercy to thoſe 
who repent before they utterly periſh, God often finds the inſtruments of 
their correction in other obdurate and impenitent ſinners, whoſe very conqueſts 
are intended to accompliſh their ruin, and upon whom, in the full career of 
their glory, the vials of divine wrath are poured down from above. Let 
him know that zeal, evea in the % cauſe, is deſpicable, when it proceeds 
from ignorance, and hateful, when it is the effect of pride: that imaginary 
loyalty cannot expiate inhumanity ; and that the efficacy of piety is not always 
to be meaſured by the clamorous importunity of ſupplication.— To all ſuch 
hearers, if ſuch there be, I addreſs myſelf in the animated language of the 
Prophet,“ foraſmuch as this people draw near to God with their mouth, 
and with their lips do honour him, and their fear towards God is taught by 
the precept of men; tberefere, + when you ſpread forth your hands, he will 
hide his eyes from you; when you make any prayers, he will not hear: your 
hands ate full of blood.” But in the boſom of the fincere worſhipper, there 
will be no room for the haughtineſs of ſelf-admiration, or the acrimony of 
revenge. On the contrary, he will acknowledge the tendency which the virtucs 
of individuals muſt have to promote the happineſs of the community : he will 
conſider the character of a good Chriſtian as inſeparable from that of a good 
citizen; and, not content with deploring the calamities, which His own miſ- 
conduct has in ſome meaſure occaſioned, he will endeavour to alleviate them 
by immediate reformation. With an underſtanding which ſophiſtry cannot 
miſlead, and with paſſions which reproach cannot irritate, he will explore the 
true ſources of all thoſe events which perplex the prejudiced, deceive the 
precipitate, and terrify the ignorant: he will perceive, that government is the 
medium through which the Deity conveys pun:;ſbmert to the wicked, as well as 
_ reward to the righteous : that in the commotions of ſtat-s, there is room for 
condem nation as well as pity : that the miſconduct of governors derives its 07g | 
frequently, its efficacy always, from the antecedent and general depravity of * 
C5 governed : 
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governed: that ſlavery is ſeldom eſtabliſhed among thoſe who deſerve freedom, 
and never eſcaped by thoſe who have abuſed it: that between the misfortunes 
and demerits of a people, there ſubſiſts not only the molt intimate connection, 


but the moſt exact proportion: that their diſtreſſes ariſe from repentance 
long delayed, and their ruin from impenitence a#/ctutely incorrigible. 


nder this conviction, he will transfer his complaints from appearances to 
realities : fiom contingent and temporary evils, to ſuch as are eſſential and 
permanent: from the intrigues of ambition, and the outrages of party, to that 
indiſputable and nearly univerſal corruption, of which they form only a part,— 
Hence, in all the revolutions of human affairs, he will diſcover the appointments 
of a divine Providence. The ſucceſs of aſpiring ſtateſmen, he will ackrowledge 
to be ordained for the chaſtiſement of wicked ſtates —amidft the agonies of an 
exhauſted and expiring conſtitution, amidſt inteſtine diviſions and outward 
dangers, amidſt all the fallacious reaſonings, all the impotent remonſtrances, 
and all the fruitleſs expedients of miſerable and worthleſs men, he will find 
new motives riſing upon himſelf, for admiration of that wiſdom, which may be 
partially traced, and acquieſcence in that juſtice which ought to be humbly 
adored. As to our adverſaries, he will leave the meaſure, both of their guilt 
and of their correction, to be determined by the Deity, whoſe deſigns are 
neither retarded by our perverſeneſs, nor accelerated by our impatience. He 
will beware of uncharitableneſs in pronouncing them“ the wort of ſinners 
becauſe they have ſuffered ſuch things” from the formidable reſentment of thoſe 
with whom they are contending.—He will renounce every groundleſs claim of 
perfection; and, awakened from all the deluſive dreams of fixed and unalterable 
ſecurity, he will tremble at that warning voice, “Except ye repent, ye ſhall 
all likewiſe peryſh,” : i 


The events of which I have been ſpeaking in this diſcourſe, will be ſeen in 
different points of view, according to our different habits of thinking. Thus 
the Religioniſt will, with reverential awe, trace them up to the diſpenſations 
of that Providence by which vice is puniſhed, and virtue ſometimes permitted 
to ſhare in the puniſhment. The Philoſopher will diſcern in them the operation 
of thoſe moral cauſes which are intimately connected with phyſical, and which, 
together with them, make up the whole of our ſufferings and our enjoyments. 
The Politician will diſcover in them thoſe ſprings of action, the conſequences of 
which, however diverſified by accidental circumſtances, may be reſolved into 
the ſame common principles, whether we ſurvey the wildneſs of the human 
character in a ſtate of barbariſm, or its regularity under the directions of 
government. Theſe various forms of ſpeculation have their peculiar rules, and 


their peculiar uſes. But the objects of thoſe ſpeculations are, both in their 


cauſes and their effects, cloſely interwoven. To underſtand them, alſo, falls 
within the compaſs of enquiries, diſtinct indeed, but not incompatible : for, 


if __ 
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if a juſt attention be paid to the particular properties of each cauſe, and each 
effect: if an impartial eſtimate be made of their collective ecacy: if their 
connections and mutual dependencies be accurately examined, the Religioniſt, 
the Philoſopher, and the Politician, may riſe ſuperior to contracted prejudices, 
may ſubdue the obſtinate pride which favourite and excluſive ſyſtems are too 
apt to inſpire, and may render the moſt ſolid and ſignal ſervices to their Country. 
They will immediately enlarge the ſum of ſuch virtue, and ſuch felicity, as are 


allotted to man in his preſent ſtate of imperfection. At the ſame time, they 


will eventually qualify their ſpecies for thoſe ne ſtages of exiſtence, new ſpheres 
of actions, and new modes of happineſs, to which it is the gracious intention 
of our Maker to conduct his creatures through an unexplored and endleſs 
futurity. El 


Io conclude—in reſpect to the diſputes that unhappily ſubſiſt between this 
Country and its Colonies, every feeling heart muſt bleed at the hare recollection 
of them, and of their conſequences, But to bring them forward for the pur- 
poſe of minute diſcuſſion in the pulpit, were invidious in itſelf, foreign to the 
more important ends of our wn 

in this temple, ſanctified as it is by his preſence, who is the God of Peace. 


Far, very far, does the turbulence of political debate ſtand removed from 
the calmneſs of religious inveſtigation : and whena Clergyman, whether ſeduced 
by real or pretended zeal, ſtrikes aſide from the beaten path of moral inſtruction, 


and bewilders his hearers in the dark and crooked mazes of party, he ſeems to 
forget the ſimplicity of the Goſpel, and the meełkneſs of its bleſſed Author. 


Moſt honourable it is to our holy religion, and moſt comfortable to thoſe who 
would teach it in fincerity, and obey it with conſiſtence, that the precepts of 
Chriſt will enable men to be virtuous under the wort form of government, 


while they tend to produce and to perpetuate all the advantages ol the 4%. For 


this reaſon, our advice, like that of the Apoſtle, ſhould be earneſt, but general; 
and it ſhould be expreſſed, not in the captious terms of human wiſdom, but in the 


purity and plainneſs of fcriptural language, applied only on /criptural f rinciples. 


We bid you © pay tribute where tribute is due.” But Chriſtianity furniſhes no 
clue to conduct us through the real or artificial difficulties, in which the contro- 


verſies of men are uſually involved. It gives us no commiſhon to weigh the 


jarring claims of nations in the“ balance of the ſanctuary.“ We exhort you 


to“ honour the King,” and every other Magiſtrate, as“ the ſervants of God, 
appointed for your good.“ But we ſay not, for we have no warrant from the 


_ Goſpel to ſay, that the abuſed authority of a righteous Maſter extends an 
unlimited and unconditional protection to his unrighteous Stewards ; and we 
leave it, as Chriſt actually has left it, to the conſciences of well-diſpoſed and 
well-informed Chriſtians, to determine, when the Magiſtrate deviates from the 


duties of his venerable character, and forfeits thoſe privileges, which arc, upon 


the 


- 


ent meeting, and indecent even to profanation, 
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the ſoundeſt and moſt enlarged principles of policy, annexed to it. Be it, 
tavrclore, the employment of other men, to trace out the political cauſes of our 
picteut divitions, Ours be the humbler, but not leſs uſeful taſk, of lamenting 
them, and of alleviating their effects; and well, my Brethren, does that man 
deicrve of his country, Who ttudies to promote its happineſs, by his counſel, 
by his prayers, by his exemplary innocence in private life, and his uncorrupted 


integrity in public. | 

Too re- echo the clamours, or to gratify the prejudices, of any among the. 
numerous parties that now prevail among us, were an unpardonable proſti- 
tution of our ſacred office: but there are meaſures in which the labours of all 
parties ought to unite; and there is, alſo, a language of ſoberneſs and truth, 


by which we may becomingly recommend thoſe meaſures to your approbation 
and your practice, 5 Non 885 


From whatever origin our diſſenſions and our diſtreſſes may have ariſen, 
it ſhould be the earneſt defire, the fixed reſolution, the unremitted endeavour 
of every man to bring them to a concluſion. While, therefore, the final 
event of war is hung up in awful uncertainty, I entreat you, my Brethren, 
to ſoften the harſhneſs of mutual ſuſpicions, to quell the fierceneſs of mutual 
relentment, and ſtudiouſly to abſtain from that contemptuous ſcurrility, which 
is more likely to exaſperate than to intimidate. I exhort you to form your 
__ own opinions with impartiality, to ſupport them with moderation, and to 
_ Oppoſe with good manners and good nature, the ſentiments of other men, 
who, with equal abilities to diſcern truth, and equal honeſty to embrace it, 
are compelled to differ from you, If the conteſt ſhould happily terminate, 
according to the purport of the petitions you have this day offered up to 
the throne of the Almighty, ben, as a friend to the real intereſts of my 
country, as an advocate for the unalienable rights of mankind, as a miniſter of 
that Goſpel, the foundation of which was beneyolence on the part of God, and 
the end of which is univerſal charity among men, I call you up to the diſcharge 
of nobler and more arduous duties. Appeal to the voice of Reaſon, and it will 
tell you, that your lenity only can conciliate the affection of thoſe, whom your 
arms may have ſubdued. Conſult the oracles of Religion, and you will be 
informed, that however the Coloniſts may be now divided from you, however 
they may have violated your laws, abuſed your protection, and inſulted your 
authority, they are yet Fellow-creatures, whom you ovght to pity, Fellow- 
citizens, whora you will be bound to ſupport, Fellow-chriſtians, whom, under 
the penalty of final condemnation, you are commanded to FOR GIVE. 
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